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CHAPTER  1 


INTRODUCTION 

The  training  of  teachers  for  the  public  schools  of  the  United  States 
has  come  to  be  recognized  as  a state  function.  The  added  responsi- 
bilities which  have  been  placed  upon  the  school  by  changing  social  and 
industrial  conditions  have  enhanced  greatly  the  nature  and  importance 
of  the  teaching  profession.  The  training  of  teachers  to  meet  these  needs 
must,  therefore,  constitute  an  indispensable  link  in  the  educational 
program  of  any  state.  Public  education  has  expanded  so  rapidly  that 
it  has  been  no  mean  task  to  supply  the  one  hundred  thousand  new 
teachers  needed  annually  in  the  public  schools. 

The  Problem 

The  system  of  teacher  training  which  has  been  evolved  to  satisfy 
these  growing  needs  is  not  the  result  of  conscious  planning,  but  rather 
of  haphazard  development.  The  state,  at  first,  undertook  merely  the 
task  of  training  part  of  the  elementary  teachers  by  establishing  normal 
schools,1 — leaving  the  preparation  of  secondary  teachers  largely  to 
private  institutions.  The  training  of  high  school  teachers  was  later 
assumed,  as  a special  function,  by  various  state  institutions,  such  as  the 
State  University,  the  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts,  and  the 
Woman’s  College  of  the  South,  which  were  established  in  large  numbers, 
especially  in  the  newer  states.  Within  recent  years  the  normal  schools 
have  expanded  rapidly  into  four-year  teachers  colleges  and  have  taken 
on  the  work  of  preparing  teachers  for  all  types  and  grades  of  teaching 
positions.2  The  result  is  that  there  are,  today,  in  many  of  the  states,  a 
considerable  number  and  variety  of  public  institutions,  in  addition  to 
a large  number  of  private  schools — all  competing  with  each  other  in  the 
training  of  teachers.  There  were  in  the  United  States,  in  1929-30, 
teacher-preparing  agencies  of  different  types  numbering  as  follows: 
State  Teachers  Colleges,  140;  State  Normal  Schools,  66;  City  Normal 
Schools,  47;  Private  Normal  Schools,  52;  Departments  of  Education 
in  Colleges  and  Universities,  623.3  Various  methods  have  been  devised 
for  the  control  of  the  state  institutions  engaged  in  the  preparation  of 
teachers.  While  these  differ  very  much  in  detail,  there  seem  to  be  five 
fairly  distinct  types  of  state  control  in  use  at  present.  These  are: 


W.  L.  Man  gum.  The  American  Normal  School.  Its  Rise  and  Developement  in 
Massachusetts. 

-Jessie  M.  Pangburn.  The  Evolution  of  the  American  Teachers  College. 
^Benjamin  W.  Frazier.  Biennial  Survey  of  Education  in  the  United  States: 
Chapter  XIV,  Professional  Education  of  Teachers.  United  States  Department  of 
Interior,  Office  of  Education,  Bulletin,  1931,  No.  20,  p.  14. 
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L The  type  in  which  each  of  several  state  institutions  engaged  in 
the  professional  preparation  of  teachers  is  under  the  major  control  of 
its  own  separate  board  of  trustees. 

II.  The  type  in  which  the  several  state  institutions  devoted  exclu- 
sively to  the  professional  preparation  of  teachers  are  under  the  control 
of  a single  hoard  which  does  not  have  jurisdiction  over  the  public 
school  system  or  other  state  institutions  of  higher  learning. 

III.  The  type  in  which  all  state  institutions  engaged  in  the  pro- 
fessional preparation  of  teachers  are  under  the  major  control  of  a 
board  of  higher  education  which  does  not  have  jurisdiction  over  the 
public  school  system. 

IV.  The  type  in  which  all  state  institutions  devoted  exclusively  to 
the  professional  preparation  of  teachers  are  under  the  major  control 
of  a state  board  or  department  of  education,  which  has  jurisdiction  over 
the  public  school  system,  but  does  not  control  other  institutions  of 
higher  learning. 

V.  The  type  in  which  all  state  institutions  devoted  exclusively  to 
the  professional  preparation  of  teachers  are  under  the  control  of  a state 
board  of  education  which  has  jurisdiction  over  the  public  school  system 
and  also  controls  other  state  institutions  of  higher  learning. 

All  of  the  states  may  be  classified  under  these  five  types  with  the 
exception  of  three,  Delaware,  Nevada  and  Wyoming,  which  have  but 
one  state  institution  of  higher  education. 

With  the  rapid  development  of  public  institutions  engaged  in  the 
preparation  of  teachers,  in  number,  size  and  multiplicity  of  curricula, 
and  with  a constantly  mounting  cost4  for  maintenance,  the  question  of 
state  control  has  become  of  increasing  importance.  The  problem  has 
been  accentuated,  too,  within  the  past  few  years,  by  an  over-supply  of 
teachers,  under  present  standards,  and  by  a widespread  demand  for  re- 
trenchment in  public  expenditures.5 

The  educational  surveys,  which  have  been  authorized  by  law  in 
many  of  the  states,  attest  the  widespread  interest  which  has  been  aroused 
in  problems  of  state  school  organization,  including  the  administration 
of  teacher  training.  Recent  legislation  in  numerous  states,  changing  the 
type  of  control  or  providing  other  means  of  coordinating  the  state  in- 
stitutions engaged  in  the  preparation  of  teachers  is  further  evidence  of 
the  concern  which  is  being  felt  respecting  the  state  control  of  teacher 
training. 

Except  for  the  one  by  Hill,6  over  ten  years  ago,  there  has  been  no 
comprehensive  study  dealing  with  the  entire  problem  of  state  control  of 
teacher  training.  The  time,  therefore,  seems  propitious  for  a study  of  the 
problems  of  control  of  teacher  training  for  the  purpose  of  determining, 
if  possible,  the  basic  features  and  guiding  principles  for  the  develop- 


4Benjamin  W.  Frazier.  Ibid.  p.  15. 

BIbid.  pp.  2-7. 

6Lawrence  B.  Hill.  Legislative  Control  of  State  Teacher  Training  Agencies 
With  Particular  Reference  to  State  Normal  Schools,  1921. 
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ment  of  an  efficient  and  economical  state  program  for  the  preparation  of 
teachers. 


Method  of  Procedure 

The  most  feasible  method  of  procedure  seemed  to  be  to  analyze  the 
characteristic  features  of  the  five  general  types  of  state  organization 
for  the  administration  of  teacher  training  in  relation  to  the  evidence 
afforded  by  educational  surveys  and  other  studies,  with  a view  to  dis- 
covering some  of  the  essential  features  or  principles  underlying  the 
effective  control  of  teacher  training.  To  validate  the  findings  of  the 
study,  it  was  thought  that  the  best  available  plan  would  be  to  submit  the 
more  important  issues  to  a jury  of  outstanding  men,  in  four  fields:  (1) 
officials  in  state  and  federal  offices  of  education;  (2)  authorities  in  edu- 
cational administration  and  teacher  preparation  in  college  and  univer- 
sity departments  of  education;  (3)  administrative  officers  in  state 
teachers  colleges  and  normal  schools;  and  (4)  authorities  in  American 
government.  The  jurors  were  selected  by  the  author  in  consultation  with 
a number  of  experts  in  educational  administration.  Special  attention  was 
given  to  the  matter  of  geographical  distribution. 

In  order  that  they  might  have  a common  basis  for  their  judgments, 
the  plan  of  state  organization  for  the  administration  of  teacher  training 
in  a certain  state  was  outlined  briefly  in  the  introduction  to  the  check 
list.7  Besides  checking  the  type  of  control  preferred  for  the  given  state, 
the  jurors  were  asked  to  express  themselves  on  the  suitableness  of  their 
plan  for  other  states.  The  check  list  was  sent  to  one  hundred  twenty 
persons,  of  whom  eighty-one,8  or  exactly  67.5  per  cent,  checked  and 
returned  it. 

It  might  appear  that  a more  objective  method  of  evaluation  should 
be  used  whereby  the  success  of  the  teacher-training  programs  of  states 
having  the  various  types  of  control  would  be  measured  and  compared  by 
means  of  a set  of  criteria,  including  such  items  as  (1)  the  extent  to  which 
a given  state  supplies  an  adequate  number  of  well-prepared  teachers 
for  every  classroom,  and  (2)  the  extent  to  which  the  supply  of  teachers 
is  controlled  in  the  light  of  the  demand.  The  factors  involved  are  so 
numerous  and  complex,  however,  that  it  would  be  a tremendous  and 
costly  task,  if  not  an  impossible  one,  to  equate  the  states  on  a valid 
basis.  Moreover,  there  are  no  satisfactory  means  at  present  for  measur- 
ing either  the  product  of  our  teacher-training  institutions  or  the  general 
educational  efforts  of  a given  state. 

Limitations  of  the  Study 

Because  of  the  magnitude  of  the  problem,  it  seemed  best  to  limit  the 
study  mainly  to  a consideration  of  the  control  of  teacher  training  with 


7Appendix  A. 

8Appendix  B. 
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respect  to  state  institutions  for  white  students.  The  question  of  state  con- 
trol of  teacher  training  in  Negro  institutions  constitutes  a separate  pro- 
blem which  has  been  quite  adequately  treated  by  other  studies.  For 
similar  reasons  but  little  attention  is  given  to  the  teacher  training 
situation  in  relation  to  high  school  normal  training  departments,  city 
normal  schools  or  private  institutions,  although  these  are  closely  related 
to  our  problem.  The  study,  too,  is  concerned  with  problems  of  general 
organization  rather  than  with  questions  of  internal  administration  or 
with  those  respecting  the  scope  and  specific  functions  of  teacher-training 
institutions  or  their  governing  agencies. 

Sources  of  Data 

The  main  sources  of  data  were: 

1.  The  Constitutional  and  Statutory  Laws  of  the  forty-eight  states, 
relating  to  general  educational  organization  and  to  the  state  agencies  of 
teacher  training  and  their  control. 

2.  The  surveys  of  state  educational  systems  which  have  dealt  with 
the  problem  of  teacher  training.  Forty-six  such  studies  covering  thirty- 
four  states  were  used. 

3.  Numerous  other  studies  in  the  fields  of  education  and  American 
government,  which  have  touched  upon  various  phases  of  the  problem. 

4.  The  check  lists  calling  for  judgments  on  some  of  the  important 
questions  concerning  the  state  control  of  teacher  training,  which  were 
filled  out  by  eighty-one  outstanding  men  representing  three  fields  of 
educational  administration  as  well  as  the  field  of  American  government. 

Organization  of  the  Study 

Chapter  1 introduces  the  problem,  and  states  the  procedure  used, 
the  scope  of  the  study  and  the  sources  of  data.  Chapter  II  analyzes  the 
general  features  of  the  five  types  of  state  control  of  teacher  training 
as  found  in  the  different  states.  In  Chapter  III  the  composition  and 
general  organization  of  the  boards,  required  under  the  different  types 
of  state  control,  are  considered.  Chapter  IV  is  given  over  to  certain  legal 
aspects  of  the  problem  of  state  control,  while  Chapter  V presents  the 
results  of  evaluation  of  certain  features  of  the  problem  by  a jury  of 
experts.  Chapter  VI  comprises  a brief  summary  of  the  study  including 
the  author’s  conclusions  and  recommendations. 
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ANALYSIS  OF  THE  GENERAL  FEATURES  OF  THE  FIVE  TYPES 
OF  STATE  CONTROL  OF  TEACHER  TRAINING 

TYPE  I PLAN  OF  CONTROL 

The  Type  1 group  of  states,  as  defined  in  Chapter  1,  consists  of  those 
in  which  each  of  several  state  institutions,  engaged  in  the  professional 
preparation  of  teachers,  is  under  the  independent  control  of  its  own 
separate  board  of  trustees.  Nine  states  have  this  type  of  control:  Ari- 
zona, Arkansas,  Kentucky,  Missouri,  New  Mexico,  Ohio,  South  Carolina, 
Utah,  and  Washington.  Except  for  Ohio  these  states  are  located  largely 
in  the  southern  and  western  sections  of  the  United  States. 

A ’umber  and  Kind  of  Institutions.  The  number  and  kind  of  public  in- 
stitutions, engaged  in  the  professional  preparation  of  teachers,  in  each 
of  these  states  are  shown  in  Table  I.  It  will  be  observed  that  all  states 
of  the  group  have  a state  university.  Six  of  the  states,  Arkansas,  New 
Mexico,  Ohio,  South  Carolina,  Utah,  and  Washington,  have  a separate 
state  college  of  the  land-grant  type,  Arkansas  having  three  such  institu- 
tions. South  Carolina  and  Utah  do  not  maintain  a separate  state  teachers 
college  or  normal  school,  but  the  other  seven  states  of  the  group  have 
from  two  to  five  such  institutions,  with  an  average  of  2.9  institutions  per 
state.  In  addition  to  state  institutions,  there  are  local  public  or  municipal 
institutions  which  train  teachers,  such  as  the  high  school  training  depart- 
ments of  Arkansas,  Missouri  and  Ohio. 

Ohio  has  the  largest  number  of  public  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion of  any  state  in  the  whole  group,  having  two  state  teachers  colleges, 
three  state  universities  and  six  municipal  institutions.  If  state  institu- 
tions alone  are  considered,  the  total  number  of  such  institutions  per 
state  ranges  from  two  in  Utah  to  seven  in  Arkansas,  with  an  average  of 
4.6  state  institutions  per  state. 

The  General  State  Educational  Organization.  A chief  school  officer  is 
found  in  each  of  the  Type  1 states  and  a state  board  of  educatic ..  in  each 
state  except  Ohio.  In  Kentucky  the  state  board  consists  entirely  of  state 
political  officers  as  ex-officio  members,  while  in  two  others,  Arizona 
and  Washington,  the  board  consists  of  professional  educators.  Six 
states,  Arizona,  Kentucky,  Missouri,  South  Carolina,  Utah,  and  Washing- 
ton, have  a state  superintendent  chosen  by  popular  election;  Arkansas 
and  New  Mexico,  have  a state  superintendent  appointed  by  the  state 
board  of  education;  and  Ohio  has  a state  director  of  education,  appointed 
by  the  governor,  as  head  of  its  state  school  system. 

Coordination  of  Teacher  Training  Under  Type  I 

A prime  essential  in  a state’s  program  of  teacher  training,  as  is 
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TABLE  I 

PUBLIC  EDUCATIONAL  AGENCIES  CONCERNED  WITH  THE  PREPARA- 
TION OF  TEACHERS  IN  STATES  HAVING  THE  TYPE  I PLAN  OF  CONTROL 


Chief  General 
Agencies 

Public  Institutions  Preparing 
Teachers 

Method  of 
Control 

State  Board  of 
Education 

Supt.  of  Public 
Instruction 
(Chosen  by 
popular  elec- 
tion) 

ARIZONA 

Northern  Arizona  State  Teachers  College, 
Flagstaff 

State  Teachers  College,  Tempe 

University  of  Arizona,  Tucson 

Separate  Board 

Separate  Board 

Separate  Board 

ARKANSAS 

State  Board  of 
Education 

State  Commis- 
sioner of  Educa 
tion 

(Chosen  by 
State  Board) 

Henderson  State  Teachers  College,  Arka- 
delphia 

State  Teachers  College,  Conway 
Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College. 
Jonesboro 

Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College. 
Magnolia 

Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College, 
Monticello 

Junior  College,  Little  Rock 

High  School  Training  Depts. 

Separate  Board 

Separate  Board 
Separate  Board 

Separate  Board 

Separate  Board 

Separate  Board 
Public  School 
Boards 

University  of  Arkansas,  Fayetteville 

Separate  Board 

KENTUCKY 

State  Board  of 
Education 

Supt.  of  Public 
Instruction 
(Chosen  by 
popular  elec- 
tion) 

Eastern  Kentucky  State  Teachers  College, 
Richmond 

State  Teachers  College,  Morehead 

State  Teachers  College,  Murray 

Western  Kentucky  State  Teachers  College. 
Bowling  Green 

University  of  Kentucky,  Lexington 
University  of  Louisville,  Louisville 

Separate  Board 

Separate  Board 
Separate  Board 
Separate  Board 

Separate  Board 
Municipal  Board 

MISSOURI 

State  Board  of 
Education 

State  Supt.  of 
Schools 
(Chosen  by 
popular  elec- 
tion) 

Central  Mo.  State  Teachers  College,  War- 
rensburg 

Northwest  Mo.  State  Teachers  College, 

Maryville 

Southeast  Mo.  State  Teachers  College, 

Cape  Girardeau 

Northeast  Mo.  State  Teachers  College, 

Kirksville 

Separate  Board 

Separate  Board 

Separate  Board 

Separate  Board 
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TABLE  I ( Continued ) 

PUBLIC  EDUCATIONAL  AGENCIES  CONCERNED  WITH  THE  PREPARA- 
TION OF  TEACHERS  IN  STATES  HAVING  THE  TYPE  I PLAN  OF  CONTROL 


Chief  General 
Agencies 


Public  Institutions  Preparing 
Teachers 


Method  of 
Control 


MISSOURI  ( Continued ) 


Southwest  Mo.  State  Teachers  College, 
Springfield 

Harris  Teachers  College,  St.  Louis 
High  School  Training  Depts. 

University  of  Missouri,  Columbia 


Separate  Board 

Municipal  Board 
Public  School 
Boards  (State 
Supervisor) 
Separate  Board 


NEW  MEXICO 


State  Board  of 
Education 

Supt.  o f Public 
Instruction 
(Chosen  by 
State  Board) 


New  Mexico  Normal  University 
New  Mexico  State  Teachers  College,  Silver 
City 

New  Mexico  College  of  Agriculture  and 
Mechanical  Arts,  State  College 
University  of  New  Mexico,  Albuquerque 


Separate 

Separate 

Separate 

Separate 


Board 

Board 


Board 

Board 


OHIO 


State  Director  of 
Education 
(App’t  by  the 
Governor) 


Kent  State  College,  Kent 
Bowling  Green  State  College,  Bowling 
Green 

Ohio  University,  Athens 

Ohio  State  University,  Columbus 

Miami  University,  Oxford 

University  of  Akron,  Akron 

University  of  Cincinnati.  Cincinnati 

University  of  Toledo,  Toledo 

Cleveland  School  of  Education,  Cleveland 

Grace  A.  Greene  Normal  School,  Dayton 

Columbus  Normal  School,  Columbus 


Separate 

Separate 

Separate 

Separate 

Separate 

Municipal 

Municipal 

Municipal 

Municipal 

Municipal 

Municipal 


Board 

Board 

Board 

Board 

Board 

Board 

Board 

Board 

Board 

Board 

Board 


State  Board  of 
Education 

State  Supt.  of  Edu- 
cation (Chosen 
by  popular  elec- 
tion) 


SOUTH  CAROLINA 


Clemson  Agricultural  College,  Clemson 
College 

The  Citadel,  Charleston 

University  of  South  Carolina,  Columbia 


Separate  Board 

Separate  Board 
Separate  Board 
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PUBLIC  EDUCATIONAL  AGENCIES  CONCERNED  WITH  THE  PREPARA- 
TION OF  TEACHERS  IN  STATES  HAVING  THE  TYPE  I PLAN  OF  CONTROL 


Chief  General 
Agencies 

Public  Institutions  Preparing 
Teachers 

Method  of 
Control 

State  Board  of 
Education 

Supt.  o f Public 

UTAH 

State  College  of  Agricultural  and  Meehan- 

Separate  Board 

Instruction 
(Chosen  by 

ical  Arts.  Logan 

University  of  Utah,  Salt  Lake  City 

Separate  Board 

popular  elec- 
tion) 

State  Board  of 

WASHINGTON 

State  Normal  School,  Bellingham 

Separate  Board 

Education 

State  Normal  School.  Cheney 

Separate  Board 

Supt.  of  Public 

State  Normal  School.  Ellensburg 

Separate  Board 

Washington  State  College,  Pullman 

Separate  Board 

Instruction 

University  of  Washington,  Seattle 

Separate  Board 

(Chosen  by 
popular  elec- 
tion) 

commonly  recognized,  is  an  integration  or  coordination  of  the  various 
agencies  of  teacher  training  so  that  they  may  function  efficiently  and 
economically  in  realizing  their  objectives.  This  is  true  not  only  with 
respect  to  the  relations  of  the  institutions  of  higher  learning  with  each 
other,  hut  with  respect  to  the  articulation  of  these  educational  agencies 
with  the  public  school  system  as  a whole.  The  problem  varies  from  state 
to  state,  depending  upon  various  factors  such  as  the  number  and  character 
of  the  competing  institutions,  state  educational  leadership,  traditional 
relationships  and  legal  provisions-  In  states  like  Arkansas  and  Ohio, 
the  situation  is  quite  complex  on  account  of  the  number  and  variety  of 
the  training  institutions. 

The  Chief  School  Officer  as  a Coordinating  Factor.  A rather  common 
feature,  in  the  states  under  consideration,  is  one  which  makes  the  chief 
school  officer  a member  of  various  boards  of  control-  He  is  a member, 
for  instance,  of  each  teachers  college  boat'd  in  five  of  the  states,  Arizona, 
Arkansas,  Kentucky,  Missouri  and  Ohio.  Four  states,  Arkansas,  Ken- 
tucky, Ohio  and  South  Carolina,  give  the  chief  school  officer  a position 
on  the  university  board.  He  is  not  honored  to  the  same  extent  with 
respect  to  the  land-grant  colleges,  however,  as  he  is  represented  on  the 
board  of  control  in  only  one  (Ohio)  of  the  six  states  having  separate 
colleges  of  this  type.  In  Kentucky  and  Ohio,  the  chief  school  officer  is 
an  ex-officio  member  of  the  boards  of  all  state  institutions  of  higher 
education.  Another  means  of  utilizing  the  chief  school  officer  for 
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coordination  is  provided  in  New  Mexico  by  virtue  of  a law1 *  which  re- 
quires him  to  ‘'confer  and  visit  with  the  governing  boards  of  state 
educational  institutions.’’ 

The  State  Board  of  Education  as  a Coordinating  Factor  under  Type  I. 

South  Carolina  and  Washington  have  laws  which  give  the  state 
board  of  education  the  power  or  duty  of  approving  courses  of  study 
for  the  preparation  of  teachers.  The  Washington  Law,  which  is  the 
more  comprehensive,  reads  in  part  as  follows: 

The  state  board  of  education  shall  have  power,  and  it  shall  be  its  duty: 

To  approve  courses  for  the  state  normal  schools,  for  the  department  of 

education  of  the  university  of  Washington,  and  the  state  college  of  Washington,  and 
for  all  normal  training  departments  of  higher  institutions  within  the  state  ot  Wash- 
ington which  may  be  accredited  and  whose  graduates  may  become  entitled  to  receive 
teachers’  life  diplomas  or  professional  certificates. 

To  investigate  the  character  of  the  work  required  to  be  performed  as  a 

condition  of  entrance  to  and  graduation  from  normal  schools,  colleges,  universities, 
and  other  institutions  of  higher  education  and  to  prepare  an  accredited  list  of  those 
higher  institutions  of  learning  of  this  and  other  states  whose  graduates  may  be 
awarded  teachers’  certificates  by  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction  without 
examination  except  upon  the  state  manual  of  Washington  . . 

In  Utah,  where  there  had  been  intense  rivalry3  between  the  two  state 
institutions  of  higher  learning,  the  State  University  at  Salt  Lake  City 
and  the  Agricultural  College  at  Logan,  the  legislature  found  it  neces- 
sary, in  1921,  to  provide  “a  method  of  eliminating  duplication  of  courses 
of  study,  departments,  and  educational  work.”  This  was  done  by  con- 
stituting the  state  board  of  education  as  an  ex-officio  board  of  educa- 
tional coordination.4 

A Council  of  Presidents  as  a Means  of  Coordination. 

Another  means  of  coordination  which  is  provided  by  law  in  at  least 
two  of  these  states,  and  which  doubtlessly  is  employed  at  times  by  most 
of  the  others,  is  that  afforded  by  a special  council  of  presidents  or  other 
officials.  The  Kentucky  plan  confers  upon  the  Normal  Executive 
Council,  consisting  of  the  State  Superintendent  and  the  presidents  of 
the  four  state  teachers  colleges,  the  duty  “to  prescribe  the  course  of 
study  to  be  taught  in  each  normal  school  and  the  educational  qualifi- 
cations for  admission  to  and  graduation  from  the  same.”5 

In  Washington  the  law  requires  an  annual  meeting  of  the  several 
boards  of  normal  school  trustees  with  the  presidents  of  the  normal 
schools  for  the  consideration  of  common  problems  as  well  as  an  annual 
conference  of  the  presidents  for  consultation  with  each  other.6 

In  Missouri  a plan  of  informal  conferences  wTas  adopted  in  1916. 


1New  Mexico  Statutes  Annotated.  1929.  Chap.  120,  Art.  2,  Sec.  201. 

-Washington  School  Laws.  Chap.  3,  Sec.  17. 

3Survey  of  Education  in  Utah.  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education,  Bulletin,  1926,  No.  18. 

4Utah  Legislative  Supplement,  1919-1921,  Special  Session,  Chap.  96. 

’’Carroll's  Kentucky  Statutes,  1930,  Art.  XVI,  Sec.  4535-19. 

^Washington  School  Laws.  Chap.  4,  Sec.  144,  145. 
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The  plan  is  described  by  Hill  as  follows: 

Meetings  are  called  by  the  state  superintendent  of  schools  as  need  arises.  They 
are  usually  held  in  connection  with  some  other  state  meeting,  the  state  teachers’ 
association  or  the  annual  meeting  ot  city  superintendents  which  is  held  at  the  state 
university,  although  one  or  two  meetings  are  called  at  other  times  during  the  year. 
The  meetings  are  attended  by  the  state  superintendent  of  schools,  the  state  inspector 
of  teacher  training,  and  the  presidents  and  deans  of  the  institutions.  Any  matters 
pertaining  to  the  state’s  program  of  teacher  training  or  to  the  welfare  of  the  institu- 
tions belonging  may  be  considered  by  the  Conference.  The  Conference  is  without 
legal  authority.  Its  proceedings  are  subject  to  review  by  the  boards  of  the  respec- 
tive schools,  but  there  has  not  been  a single  instance  in  the  ten  years  of  its  existence 
when  a board  of  regents  has  failed  to  approve  and  adopt  the  recommendations  of 
the  Conference. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  single  agency  of  the  Conference  is  the  visiting 
committee  described  in  Art.  VI.  The  committee  makes  visits  to  each  institution 
annually  and  determines  to  what  extent  the  individual  institutions  are  complying 
with  the  Conference  agreements.  They  report  to  the  Conference,  and  if  occasion 
demands,  the  institutions  must  justify  their  departure  from  the  regulations.  The 
Conference  has  no  legal  power  to  enforce  its  rulings,  but  it  exerts  a great  and 
powerful  moral  force  which  makes  the  violation  of  its  standards  unthinkable.7 

Representation  of  Presidents  of  Slate  Institutions  on  the  State  Board. 

In  three  of  the  states,  Arizona,  Utah,  and  Washington,  is  found  a 
scheme  which  provides  for  membership  of  one  or  more  presidents  of 
state  institutions  of  higher  education  on  the  state  board  of  education. 
This  may  or  may  not  have  been  devised  with  a view  to  educational  co- 
ordination, but  it  no  doubt  affords  a connecting  link  between  the  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  schools  of 
higher  learning  on  the  other.  That  the  framers  had  some  such  idea  in 
mind,  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  they  gave  representation  on  the  state 
board  to  each  type  of  educational  institution  found  in  these  states.  Aside 
from  the  question  of  professional  membership  on  such  boards,  which 
is  discussed  in  the  following  chapter,8  it  would  seem  that  this  scheme 
might  result  in  the  domination  of  the  public  school  system  by  the  in- 
stitutions of  higher  learning. 

Findings  and  Recommendations  of 
Educational  Surveys  in  the  Type  I Group  of  States 

State  studies  of  the  survey  type  have  been  particularly  common  in 

the  states  having  the  separate  board  plan  of  control,  seven  of  the  nine 

states  having  had  one  or  more  since  1914.  These  surveys,9  with 
one  or  two  exceptions,  have  reported  a highly  decentralized 
educational  system  in  the  states  under  review,  with  a serious  lack 
of  state  planning  and  control  in  the  field  of  teacher  training, 

as  well  as  in  general  education.  This  situation  they  attributed 

largely  to  the  separate  board  plan  of  control  and  to  the  absence  of  any 


7Clyde  M.  Hill,  A Decade  of  Progress  in  Teacher  Training,  pp.  164-165. 

8See  page  54. 

9Arizona  (1917);  Arkansas  (1923,  1931);  Kentucky  (1921,  1924);  Missouri 
(1920,  1929,  Hill  1927);  Ohio  (1914,  Myers  1927);  Utah  (1926);  Washington 
(1916).  See  bibliography  for  full  titles. 
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effective  means  of  coordinating  the  various  educational  agencies  em- 
ployed by  the  state.  Chief  among  the  faults  ascribed  to  the  separate 
board  plan  were  the  following: 

1.  That  there  is  a strong  tendency  under  the  separate  board  plan 
to  regard  the  state  teacher-training  institutions  as  local  schools.  As 
Myers  said  in  regard  to  the  Ohio  situation: 

The  usual  bad  results  of  having  a separate  board  of  trustees  for  each  institu- 
tion are  found  in  the  state  institutions  of  Ohio.  The  communities  tend  to  regard  these 
institutions  as  local  institutions,  and,  since  the  communities  in  which  the  institutions 
are  located  are  well  represented  on  the  boards  of  trustees,  the  desires  of  the  commu- 
nity find  expression.  The  best  example  of  this  is  furnished  at  the  time  this  study  is 
being  made,  in  a bill  which  has  been  introduced  in  the  state  legislature  of  Ohio 
to  authorize  liberal  arts  colleges  for  the  two  state  teachers  colleges  to  be  located  at 
Kent  and  Bowling  Green.  How  any  sane  person  could  believe  that  Ohio  needs  more 
liberal  arts  colleges  is  difficult  to  understand,  as  Ohio  already  has  forty  liberal  arts 
colleges,  three  of  which  are  supported  by  the  state.  The  fact  is  that  the  city  of  Kent, 
having  no  liberal  arts  college,  and  desiring  one,  has  decided  to  ask  the  state  to  pro- 
vide it.10 

2.  That  in  the  absence  of  any  effective  coordinating  agency,  each 
institution  is  largely  “a  law  unto  itself.”  This  results  frequently  in 
much  institutional  rivalry  for  students  and  funds,11  in  unnecessary  and 
wasteful  duplication  of  curricula,  and  in  undesirable  diversity  of  edu- 
cational standards  and  administrative  practices.12  With  respect  to  the 
duplication  of  curricula,  Myers  said: 

Excellent  examples  of  lack  of  coordination  among  the  state  institutions  are 
found  in  the  types  of  teaching  service  for  which  these  institutions  train  teachers. 
Industrial  education  teachers  were  trained  in  the  following  state  institutions  during 
the  school  year  1925-26,  in  the  following  numbers:  Ohio  State  University,  5;  The 
Ohio  University,  17;  Miami  University,  16;  Bowling  Green  State  Normal  College, 
6.  Commercial  teachers:  The  Ohio  University,  11;  Bowling  Green  State  Normal 
College,  13;  Kent  State  Normal  College,  3.  Physical  Education:  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity, 15;  The  Ohio  University,  8;  Kent  State  Teachers  College,  6.  Home 
Economics:  Ohio  State  University,  29;  The  Ohio  University,  13;  Miami  University, 
24;  Bowling  Green  State  Normal  College,  13;  Kent  State  Normal  College,  8.13 

The  state  studies,  under  consideration,  proposed  various  plans  for 
the  improvement  of  the  teacher-training  situation.  One  particular  upon 
which  they  seemed  to  agree  for  the  most  part  was  that  the  first  essential 
is  to  provide  a properly  constituted  state  board  of  education,  with  an 
able  state  superintendent  or  commissioner  of  education,  chosen  by  the 
board  as  its  executive  officer.  With  this  accomplished,  the  next  step, 
according  to  the  majority  of  studies,  is  to  vest  the  board  and  its  executive 
officers  with  general  control  and  large  jurisdiction,  not  only  over  the 
public  school  system  of  the  state,  but  over  the  state  teacher-training 
institutions  as  well.  A unique  proposal  of  the  Missouri  survey,  made  by 


10Alonzo  F.  Myers.  A Teacher  Training  Program  for  Ohio.  p.  115. 

1JThe  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching.  The  Profess- 
ional Preparation  of  Teachers  for  American  Public  Schools,  Bulletin  No.  14,  1920, 
pp.  49-54. 

12Survey  of  State  Supported  Institutions  of  Higher  Learning  in  Arkansas. 
United  States  Office  of  Education,  Bulletin  (1931)  No.  9,  p.  31. 

13Op.  cit.  pp.  116-17. 
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the  Carnegie  Foundation  (1920),  called  for  two  executive  officers  to 
be  chosen  by  the  State  Board  of  Education,  a Chancellor  of  the  Univer- 
sity, through  whom  the  board  should  “exercise  complete  oversight  and 
control  over  the  state  supported  institutions  in  so  far  as  they  are  engaged 
in  any  form  of  higher  or  adult  education,”  and  a Commissioner  of  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education,  through  whom  the  board  should 
“exercise  a general  supervision  over  the  public  school  system  of  the 
state.”14 


Nine  of  the  twelve  studies  considered  in  their  reports  the  question 
as  to  the  best  form  of  board  control  for  the  teacher-training  institutions. 
Of  these,  the  Missouri  survey  (1920)  recommended  complete  educa- 
tional unification  (Type  V)  with  all  state  educational  institutions  under 
the  control  of  a state  hoard  of  education;  the  Utah  survey  of  1926  re- 
ported in  favor  of  placing  the  two  state  educational  institutions  under 
a new  board  of  higher  education  (Type  111);  while  the  other  seven 
studies15  favored  the  control  of  the  state  teacher-training  institutions 
by  a general  state  board  of  education  (Type  IV).  Thus  eight  out  of  nine 
studies,  or  nearly  90  per  cent  of  those  reporting  on  the  question,  upheld 
as  the  proper  goal  for  their  respective  states  the  vesting  of  control  of  the 
stale  teachers  colleges  or  normal  schools  in  a general  state  board  of  edu- 
cation. The  following  statement  from  a recent  survey  of  higher  educa- 
tion in  Arkansas  is  typical  of  the  point  of  view  expressed  in  most  of  these 
survey  reports. 

The  success  of  attempts  to  raise  the  standard  of  the  public  schools  of  Arkansas 
is  absolutely  dependent  upon  coordinated  management  of  the  public  schools  and 
of  the  teacher-training  program  of  the  state.  The  improvement  of  the  local  public 
schools  and  of  the  preparation  of  teachers  to  serve  in  these  schools  are  aspects 
of  a single  problem.  The  State  can  not  expect  to  solve  this  problem  unless  it 
provides  a single  agency  responsible  for  the  entire  public-school  program  and  vested 
with  sufficient  dignity  and  authority  to  permit  it  to  lead  the  public  schools  and  to 
control  the  teacher-training  facilities  of  the  State  in  such  fashion  as  to  establish 
and  to  maintain  essential  relationships  between  them.  The  obvious  single  agency  at 
the  disposal  of  the  Stale  for  this  purpose  and  the  one  that  is  utilized  to  accomplish 
similar  ends  by  other  States  that  have  made  the  most  educational  progress  is  the 
Stale  department  of  public  instruction. 

This  fact  makes  necessary  considerable  adjustment  of  the  existing  methods  of 
control  over  the  teacher-training  institutions  and  of  the  duties  and  relationships 
of  the  department  of  public  instruction.16 

Other  means  of  coordination  were  suggested  by  a number  of  the 
studies.  The  earliest  of  these  (Ohio,  1914)  was  satisfied  to  retain  the 
separate  board  plan  of  control  provided  a strong  state  board  of  educa- 
tion were  established  and  given  budgetary  control  over  all  state  educa- 
ional  institutions.17  The  Washington  survey18  offered  three  schemes  as 


140p.  cit.  pp.  388-391. 

lr>The  surveys  of  Arizona  (1917),  Kentucky  (1921  and  1924),  Arkansas 
(1923  and  1931),  Missouri  (1929),  and  Myer’s  Ohio  study  (1927). 

16Op.  cit.  pp.  28-29 

17Ohio  State  School  Survey,  Columbus,  Ohio,  1914. 

18A  Survey  of  the  Educational  Institutions  of  the  State  of  Washington,  U.  S. 
Bureau  of  Education.  Bulletin,  1916,  No.  26.  p.  187. 
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possible  means  of  coordination:  (1)  joint  meetings  of  boards  of  regents; 

(2)  the  extension  of  the  functions  of  the  state  board  of  education;  or 

(3)  the  creation  of  a state  council  of  education.  The  Arkansas  study  of 
1923, 19  in  addition  to  recommending  control  of  the  state  teacher-training 
institutions  by  the  state  board  of  education,  proposed  a plan  of  annual 
conferences  between  representatives  of  the  university  board  and  the 
state  board  of  education.  The  recent  Arkansas  survey  (1931) 20  suggest- 
ed as  a further  coordinating  feature  that  the  state  board  of  education  be 
made  responsible  for  the  preparation  and  allocation  of  the  teacher-train- 
ing budgets  for  all  state  institutions. 

TYPE  II  PLAN  OF  CONTROL 

The  Type  II  plan  of  control  is  one  in  which  the  several  state  institu- 
tions devoted  exclusively  to  the  professional  preparation  of  teachers  are 
under  the  control  of  a single  board  which  does  not  have  jurisdiction 
over  the  public  school  system  or  other  state  institutions  of  higher  learn- 
ing. The  nine  states  having  this  type  of  control  are  Colorado,  Illinois, 
Indiana,  Maine,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Nebraska,  Texas  and  Wisconsin. 
These  are  largely  in  the  north  central  portion  of  the  United  States. 

Number  and  Kind  of  Institutions.  Table  II  shows  the  number  of  teach- 
er-training institutions  under  a single  board  of  control,  as  well  as  the 
number  and  type  of  institutions  under  separate  control,  for  each  of  the 
Type  II  states.  The  number  of  teacher-training  institutions  under  the 
single  board  varies  from  two  in  Indiana  to  nine  in  Wisconsin,  with  an 
average  of  5.1  for  the  entire  group.  The  total  number  of  state  institu- 
tions varies  from  four  in  Indiana  to  twelve  in  Texas  with  an  average  of 
7.0.  All  the  states  have  a state  university  and  most  of  these  rank  among 
the  largest  in  the  country.  Four,  Colorado,  Indiana,  Michigan  and  Texas, 
also  have  a land-grant  college  under  separate  control-  Texas,  the  only 
one  to  have  more  than  two  state  institutions,  other  than  teachers  colleges, 
which  are  interested  in  the  training  of  teachers,  has  five  such  schools  in 
addition  to  her  seven  state  teachers  colleges.  Five  states  of  the  group, 
Maine,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Nebraska  and  Wisconsin,  have  high  school 
training  departments,  and  two  of  these,  Michigan  and  Wisconsin,  also 
maintain  a system  of  county  normal  schools. 

The  General  State  Educational  Organization.  Each  of  the  nine  Type 
II  states  has  a chief  school  officer,  but  a general  state  board  of  education 
is  found  in  only  four  of  the  states:  Colorado,  Indiana,  Minnesota  and 
Texas.  The  Colorado  board  consists  wholly  of  state  officials  serving  in  an 
ex-officio  capacity,  while  a majority  of  the  members  of  the  Indiana 
board  are  professional  educators.  In  seven  states,  Colorado,  Illinois, 
Indiana,  Michigan,  Nebraska,  Texas  and  Wisconsin,  the  state  superin- 


19The  Public  School  System  of  Arkansas.  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education,  Bulletin, 
1923.  No.  10. 

200p.  cit.  p.  134. 
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TABLE  II 

PUBLIC  EDUCATIONAL  AGENCIES  CONCERNED  WITH  THE  PREPARA- 
TION OF  TEACHERS  IN  STATES  HAVING  THE  TYPE  II  PLAN  OF  CONTROL 


Chief  General 
Agencies 


Public  Institutions  Preparing 
Teachers 


Method  of 
Control 


COLORADO 


State  Board  of 
Education 

Supt.  of  Public 
Instruction 
(Chosen  by 
popular  elec- 
tion ) 


Adams  State  Teachers  College,  Alamosa 
Colorado  State  Teachers  College,  Greeley 
Western  State  Teachers  College,  Gunnison 

University  of  Colorado,  Boulder 
Colorado  Agricultural  College,  Fort  Collins 


Single  Board 


Separate  Board 
Separate  Board 


ILLINOIS 


Supt.  of  Public 
Instruction 
( Chosen  by 
popular  elec- 
tion) 


Southern  Illinois  State  Normal  University, 
Carbondale 

Eastern  Illinois  State  Teachers  College, 
Charleston 

Northern  Illinois  State  Teachers  College, 
DeKalb 

Western  Illinois  State  Teachers  College, 
Macomb 

Illinois  State  Normal  University,  Normal 


Single  Board 


LIniversity  of  Illinois.  Urbana 
Chicago  Normal  College,  Chicago 


Separate  Board 
Municipal  Board 


INDIANA 


State  Board  of 
Education 

Supt.  of  Public 
Instruction 
(Chosen  by 
popular  elec- 
tion) 


Ball  State  Teachers  College,  Muncie 
Indiana  State  Teachers  College,  Terre 
Haute 

Indiana  University,  Bloomington 
Purdue  University,  Lafayette 


Single  Board 


Separate  Board 
Separate  Board 


MAINE 


State  Commission- 
er of  Educa- 
tion (App’t  by 
the  Governor) 


Aroostook  State  Normal  School,  Presque 
Isle 

Eastern  State  Normal  School,  Castine 
Madawaska  Training  School,  Fort  Kent 
State  Normal  School,  Farmington 
State  Normal  School,  Gorham 
Washington  State  Normal  School,  Machias 


Single  Board 


University  of  Maine,  Orono 


Separate  Board 
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TABLE  II  ( Continued ) 

PUBLIC  EDUCATIONAL  AGENCIES  CONCERNED  WITH  THE  PREPARA- 
TION OF  TEACHERS  IN  STATES  HAVING  THE  TYPE  II  PLAN  OF  CONTROL 


Chief  General 
Agencies 


Public  Institutions  Preparing 
Teachers 


Method  of 
Control 


MAINE  ( Continued ) 


Dingley  Normal  Training  School,  Lewiston 
High  School  Training  Departments 


Municipal  Board 
Public  School 
Boards 


Supt.  of  Public 
Instruction 
(Chosen  by 
popular  e 1 le  c - 
tion) 


State  Board  of 
Education 

State  Commission- 
er of  Educa- 
tion (App’t  by 
State  Board) 


Supt.  of  Public 
Instruction 
(Chosen  by 
popular  elec- 
tion) 


MICHIGAN 


Central  State  Teachers  College,  Mount 
Pleasant 

Michigan  State  Normal  College,  Ypsilanti 
Northern  State  Teachers  College,  Marquette 
Western  State  Teachers  College,  Kalamazoo 


Single  Board 


University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor 
Detroit  Teachers  College,  Detroit 
County  Normal  Schools 
High  School  Training  Departments 


MINNESOTA 

State  Teachers  College,  Bemidji 
State  Teachers  College,  Duluth 
State  Teachers  College,  Mankato 
State  Teachers  College,  Moorhead 
State  Teachers  College,  St.  Cloud 
State  Teachers  College,  Winona 

University  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis 
High  School  Training  Depts. 


Separate  Board 
Municipal  Board 
County  Boards 
Public  School 
Boards 


Single  Board 


Separate  Board 
Public  School 
Boards 


NEBRASKA 


Nebraska  State  Normal  College,  Chadron 
Nebraska  State  Teachers  College,  Kearney 
Nebraska  State  Teachers  College,  Peru 
Nebraska  State  Teachers  College,  Wayne 


Single  Board 


University  of  Nebraska,  Lincoln 
High  School  Training  Depts. 


Separate  Board 
Public  School 
Boards 


State  Board  of 
Education 


TEXAS 

Austin  State  Teachers  College,  Nacodoches 


Single  Board 
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TABLE  II  ( Continued ) 

PUBLIC  EDUCATIONAL  AGENCIES  CONCERNED  WITH  THE  PREPARA- 
TION OF  TEACHERS  IN  STATES  HAVING  THE  TYPE  II  PLAN  OF  CONTROL 


Chief  General 
Agencies 


Public  Institutions  Preparing 
Teachers 


Method  of 
Control 


Supt.  of  Public 
Instruction 
(Chosen  by 
popular  elec- 
tion) 


TEXAS  ( Continued ) 

East  Texas  State  Teachers  College,  Com- 
merce 

North  Texas  State  Teachers  College, 
Denton 

Sam  Houston  State  Teachers  College 
Huntsville 

Southwest  Texas  State  Teachers  College, 
San  Marcos 

Sul  Ross  State  Teachers  College,  Alpine 

West  Texas  State  Teachers  College, 

Canyon 


Single  Board 


University  of  Texas,  Austin 
Texas  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Col- 
lege, College  Station 
College  of  Industrial  Arts,  Denton 
Texas  College  of  Arts  and  Industries, 
Kingsville 

Texas  Technological  College,  Lubbock 


Separate  Board 
Separate  Board 

Separate  Board 
Separate  Board 

Separate  Board 


WISCONSIN 


Supt.  of  Public 
Instruction 
(Chosen  by 
popular  elec- 
tion.) 


Central  State  Teachers  College,  Stevens 
Point 

State  Teachers  College,  Eau  Claire 
State  Teachers  College,  La  Crosse 
State  Teachers  College,  Milwaukee 
State  Teachers  College,  Oshkosh 
State  Teachers  College,  Platteville 
State  Teachers  College,  River  Falls 
State  Teachers  College,  Superior 
State  Teachers  College,  Whitewater 


Single  Board 


University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison 
Stout  Institute,  Menomonie 
County  Normal  Schools 
High  School  Training  Depts. 


Separate  Board 
Separate  Board 
County  Boards 
Public  School 
Boards 


tendent  of  public  instruction  is  chosen  by  popular  election  for  a term  of 
two  or  four  years.  In  Maine,  the  state  commissioner  of  education  is 
appointed  by  ihe  governor  for  a three-year  term.  Minnesota  is  the  only 
state  of  the  group  to  vest  the  choice  of  the  chief  school  officer  in  the  state 
board  of  education,  and  the  only  one  to  make  him  the  executive  officer 
of  the  board. 
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Coordination  of  Teacher  Training  Under  Type  II 

A means  of  coordination  is  provided  in  the  nine  states  having  the 
Type  II  plan  of  control,  in  so  far  as  the  relations  of  the  state  teachers 
colleges  with  each  other  are  concerned,  since  these  institutions  are  under 
the  control  of  the  same  board  in  each  state.  Special  provisions  are  need- 
ed, however,  in  these  states  as  in  those  of  Type  I,  to  afford  coordination 
between  the  teachers  colleges  and  the  other  state  institutions  engaged  in 
the  preparation  of  teachers,  as  well  as  to  furnish  the  means  of  articulating 
the  various  educational  institutions  with  the  public  school  system.  The 
need  for  such  coordination  seems  to  be  most  acute  in  states  like  Texas, 
which  have  a relatively  large  number  of  state  institutions  under  separate 
boards. 

The  Chief  School  Officer  as  a Coordinating  Factor.  The  chief 
school  officer  is  a member  of  one  or  more  boards  of  control  concerned 
with  the  training  of  teachers  in  all  of  the  states,  except  Texas.  In  four 
of  these  states,  Illinois,  Maine,  Nebraska  and  Wisconsin,  he  serves  on 
all  of  the  boards,  while  he  is  a member  on  all  but  the  University  board 
in  Minnesota,  and  all  but  the  Agricultural  College  board  in  Michigan. 
He  is  represented  most  largely  on  the  teachers  college  boards,  being  a 
member  of  such  board  in  eight  of  the  nine  states.  Only  four  of  these 
states  have  a general  state  board  of  education,  but  in  three  of  the  four, 
Colorado,  Indiana  and  Minnesota,  the  state  superintendent  or  commiss- 
ioner is  either  a member  or  executive  officer  of  the  board.  Quite  different 
is  the  situation  with  respect  to  the  state  university  and  the  land-grant 
colleges,  as  the  chief  school  officer  is  not  a member  of  a land-grant 
college  board  in  a single  one  of  the  four  states,  having  a separate 
land-grant  college,  and  is  represented  on  the  university  board  in  only 
four  of  the  states  (Illinois,  Maine,  Michigan  and  Wisconsin),  although 
each  of  the  states  maintains  a state  university. 

In  Maine  the  State  Commissioner  of  Education  is  given  broad 
powers,21  not  only  in  the  certification  of  teachers,  but  in  determining 
admission  requirements  and  courses  of  study  for  the  state  teacher-train- 
ing institutions.  In  Michigan  the  State  Superintendent  is  vested  with 
general  supervision  over  all  state  educational  institutions,  and  with  the 
duty  of  visiting  these  institutions  and  meeting  “with  the  governing  boards 
thereof  from  time  to  time.”22 

The  State  Board  of  Education  as  a Coordinating  Factor.  Indiana 
and  Texas  give  the  state  board  special  duties  of  a coordinating  nature. 
An  Indiana  statute,  adopted  in  1923,  provides  that — 

To  encourage  the  professional  training  of  teachers,  and  to  facilitate  the  licens- 
ing of  them,  the  state  board  of  education  is  authorized  and  directed  to  arrange 
for  a regular  system  of  professional  instruction  throughout  the  state;  to  accredit 
such  schools  and  professional  departments  of  schools  for  the  training  of  teachers 


21Revised  Statutes  of  Maine,  1930,  Chap.  19,  Sec.  186 
22Compiled  Laws  of  Michigan,  1929,  Chap.  9,  Sec.  7330-31. 
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as  comply  with  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  board  and  to  inspect  the  same;  to 
recommend  and  approve  courses  of  study  for  the  training  of  particular  kinds  of 
teachers  in  such  accredited  schools  and  accredited  departments  of  schools;  and  to 
specify  the  kinds  and  grades  of  licenses  that  will  be  granted  graduates  of  given 
approved  courses.  . . .23 

In  Texas  a recent  act  of  the  legislature  confers  upon  the  State 
Board  of  Education,  of  which  the  State  Superintendent  is  secretary, 
certain  specific  duties  relating  to  coordination  of  higher  education, 
as  follows: 

It  shall  fairly  consider  the  financial  needs  of  the  State  institutions  of  higher 
learning  and  make  recommendations  to  the  State  Board  of  Control,  which  shall 
embody  them  in  a budget,  together  with  the  original  requests  of  the  several  insti- 
tutions of  higher  learning,  and  its  own  recommendations,  and  transmit  the  same  to 
the  Governor  and  the  Legislature. 

It  shall  make  the  formal  recommendations  to  the  Governor,  and  through  the 
Governor  to  the  Legislature,  concerning  all  proposals  for  the  establishment  of  new 
educational  institutions. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  to  make  a careful  study  of 
the  scope  and  purpose  of  the  work  of  the  State  institutions  of  higher  learning  and  to 
make  such  written  and  statistical  reports  as  the  Board  of  Education  may  desire. 
It  shall  be  the  further  duty  of  the  Board  of  Education  to  recommend  such  changes  in 
the  course  of  study  of  the  State  institutions  of  higher  learning  as  the  needs  of  the 
State  may  warrant  with  special  reference  to  elimination  of  any  needless  waste  or 
duplication  of  work.  . . ,24 

A Council  of  Presidents  as  a Means  of  Coordination.  Minnesota 
appears  to  be  the  only  state  of  the  group  under  consideration  to  provide 
by  law  for  a special  council  of  the  presidents  of  the  state  teachers 
colleges.  Such  a council,  perhaps,  is  not  so  essential  in  these  states 
as  in  those  having  the  separate  board  plan  of  control  as  the  presidents, 
no  doubt,  have  the  opportunity  of  conferring  with  each  other  in  con- 
nection with  the  meetings  of  the  state  teachers  college  board. 

Findings  and  Recommendations  of  Educational  Surveys  in  the 

Type  II  Group  of  States 

Educational  surveys  have  not  been  as  common  in  the  Type  II 
states  as  in  those  having  the  Type  I plan.  Such  investigations  have  been 
conducted  in  six  of  the  nine  states  (Colorado,  Illinois,  Indiana, 
Michigan,  Texas  and  Wisconsin)  but,  of  these,  the  surveys  of  Illinois, 
Michigan  and  Wisconsin  did  not  go  into  the  matter  of  state  educational 
control.  No  published  studies  of  this  kind  seem  to  be  available  for 
Maine,  Minnesota  or  Nebraska.  Pertinent  data  were  found,  however, 
in  the  Colorado  survey  and  in  the  two  Indiana  and  the  two  Texas 
studies  which  are  referred  to  below.25 

As  in  the  surveys  of  the  Type  I states,  the  findings  of  these  state 
studies  stress  particularly  the  need  of  developing  a unified  program  of 


23Bums  Annotated  Indiana  Statutes,  1926,  Art.  25,  Sec.  6950 
24Texas  School  Laws.  1929,  Chap.  Ill,  Sec.  35. 

25For  complete  references  see  bibliography 
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education  functioning  through  an  able  state  superintendent  chosen  by 
the  board  as  its  executive  officer.  Their  common  viewpoint  respecting 
the  need  for  such  a program  would  correspond  closely,  no  doubt,  to 
that  expressed  by  George  A.  Works  in  his  foreword  as  director  of  the 
Texas  survey,  when  he  said: 

There  can  be  no  permanent  conflict  of  interest  between  the  different  parts  of  a 
state’s  program  of  public  education.  Each  element  has  vital  relationships  of  inter- 
dependence with  the  other  elements  that  make  up  the  program.  Dissension  that  has 
been  created  in  Texas  when  it  had  no  real  basis,  has  frequently  resulted  in  the 
importance  of  these  relationships  being  overlooked.  Elementary,  secondary,  and 
higher  education  will  attain  their  most  complete  development  as  they  are  made 
parts  to  a unified  program  of  publicly  supported  education  adapted  to  all  of  the 
educational  needs  of  the  State.26 

On  the  question  as  to  method  of  control  by  which  the  teacher-train- 
ing activities  of  the  state  might  be  administered  most  satisfactorily  in 
harmony  with  a unified  state  program  of  education,  the  recommendations 
of  these  studies  are  not  so  unanimous  as  in  the  surveys  of  the  Type  I 
states.  The  Colorado  survey  commission27  did  not  discuss  this  question  in 
its  report,  feeling  perhaps  that  the  proper  solution  would  have  to  come 
gradually  through  the  development  of  a reorganized  state  board  of  edu- 
cation such  as  it  recommended.  The  Texas  survey  commission28  favored 
the  retention,  for  local  reasons,  of  the  separate  board  plan,  while  the 
two  Indiana  surveys  differed  radically  in  their  conclusions  as  to  the 
proper  method  of  control.  The  staff  of  the  Indiana  survey  of  1923 
asserted  that — 

To  center  in  the  hands  of  the  state  board  the  direct  management  of  all  state 
institutions  devoted  solely  to  the  training  of  teachers  would  put  it  in  position  to  see 
that  harmonious  and  adequate  plans  and  policies  for  training  teachers  are  carried 
into  effect.  In  no  other  way  can  these  different  institutions  be  kept  from  duplicating 
the  work  of  one  another,  or  from  invading  alien  territory;  especially  is  the  single 
board  needed  to  keep  each  institution  to  its  legitimate  task.29 

The  report  of  the  second  Indiana  survey,  on  the  other  hand,  sound- 
ed a warning  against  the  dangers  of  dictatorial  control  by  a state  board 
of  education: 

So  far  as  teacher-training  is  concerned,  it  is  distinctly  bad  practice  and  likely 
to  inhibit  practical  progressive  work  at  the  higher  institutions  to  have  the  program 
laid  down  as  it  is  now  by  the  state  board.  The  authority  of  the  state  board  can  and 
should  properly  be  felt  in  the  certification  of  teachers  and  in  the  inspection  of 
institutions.  It  should  not  be  exercised  in  stereotyping  the  work  of  teacher-training 
throughout  the  state.30 

As  is  evident  from  the  above  statement  the  survey  commission  was 


26Texas  Educational  Survey  Commission  Report.  Vol.  6,  pp.  3-4. 

27Report  of  an  Inquiry  into  the  Administration  and  Support  of  the  Colorado 
School  System,  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education,  Bulletin,  1917,  No.  5. 

2SOp.  cit. 

29Report  of  the  Indiana  Survey  Commission.  General  Education  Board,  1923, 
pp.  252-253. 

30Report  of  a survey  of  the  State  institutions  of  Higher  Learning  in  Indiana. 
1926.  p.  96. 
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opposed  to  centralized  control.  It  emphasized  the  need  for  coordination, 
however,  asserting  that — 

Up  to  this  time  but  little  attention  has  been  paid  to  this  need,  but  more  and 
more  it  will  force  itself  upon  the  administration  of  government  in  the  state  to 
bring  the  policy  of  education  into  a unified  purpose.  . . . The  institutions  should 
look  more  than  they  now  do  to  the  purpose  of  education  in  the  whole  state.31 

As  an  aid  in  the  development  of  such  a unified  policy,  the  commiss- 
ion suggested  a conference  plan32  for  the  consideration  of  budgets. 

In  Texas  where  the  board  of  regents,  having  charge  of  the  seven 
state  teachers  colleges,  was  but  one  of  five  boards  in  control  of  a great 
variety  of  state  institutions  concerned  with  the  preparation  of  teachers, 
the  1925  survey  commission  recommended,  as  the  most  expedient  means 
of  coordination,  the  addition  of  a special  coordinating  board.33 

Cruisinger,  on  the  other  hand,  proposed  as  the  proper  means  of 
coordination  for  teacher  training  in  Texas,  an  increase  in  the  powers 
and  responsibilities  of  the  State  Board  of  Education.  The  following 
items  from  his  suggested  program  will  help  to  explain  his  conclusions: 

1.  Revise  the  plan  of  State  educational  administration  by  increasing  the  powers 
and  responsibilities  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  .... 

4.  Reorganize  the  State  Department  of  Education  by  placing  at  its  head  a 
State  Commissioner  of  Education.  Create  within  the  Department,  a Division  of 
Teacher  Training  and  Certification  under  the  supervision  of  a competent  Direc- 
tor ...  . 


5.  Require  the  Division  of  Teacher  Training  and  Certification  to  make  continu- 
ous studies  of  the  supply  and  demand  for  teachers  in  the  State  .... 

8.  Place  with  the  State  Board  of  Education  sufficient  authority  over  the  budgets 
of  the  State  institutions  of  higher  learning  to  insure  the  concentration  of  teacher 
training  in  the  seven  teachers  colleges  .... 

9.  Give  the  State  Board  of  Education  power  to  fix  the  status  and  functions  of 
the  teachers  colleges  in  accordance  with  the  educational  needs  of  the  State  as 
revealed  by  continuous  studies  prosecuted  by  the  State  Department  of  Education.34 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  some  of  the  essential  features  of  Crutsinger’s 
proposals  were  adopted  by  the  Texas  legislature,  in  a recent  act,  as  ex- 
plained in  an  earlier  section  of  this  study.3'’ 

TYPE  III  PLAN  OF  CONTROL 

The  Type  III  plan  of  control  is  one  in  which  all  state  institutions  en- 
gaged in  the  professional  preparation  of  teachers  are  under  the  major 
control  of  a board  of  higher  education.  States  definitely  employing  this 
type  of  control  are  Georgia,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Mississippi,  Oregon,  and 


31Ibid.  p.  95. 

32Ibid.  p.  95. 

330p.  Cit.  pp.  344-345. 

34George  M.  Crutsinger.  Survey  Study  of  Teacher  Training  in  Texas  and  a Sug- 
gested Program. 

35See  p.  18. 
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South  Dakota.  Florida,  which  has  a dual  form  of  control,36  probably 
belongs  with  this  group,  as  its  two  state  institutions  are  under  the  im- 
mediate control  of  a board  of  higher  education.  North  Carolina  recently 
adopted  a partial  form  of  the  Type  III  plan,  by  placing  its  three  major 
institutions  of  higher  education  under  a single  board,  but  left  the  teachers 
colleges  under  the  separate  board  plan.  It  will  therefore  be  considered 
with  this  group.  The  change  to  the  Type  III  plan  from  a Type  I or  Type 

II  plan  has  just  occurred  in  Georgia,  Mississippi,  and  Oregon,  but  the 
plan  has  been  in  use  for  some  time  in  Florida,  Iowa,  Kansas,  and  South 
Dakota.  All  sections  of  the  country  are  now  represented  under  Type 

III  except  the  northeast  section. 

Number  and  Kind  of  Institutions.  State  institutions,  concerned  with  the 
preparation  of  teachers,  which  have  been  placed  under  a single  board 
in  each  state  are  listed  in  Table  III.  The  total  number  of  institutions  of 
higher  learning  under  the  common  board  varies  from  two  in  Florida  to 
fourteen  in  Georgia,  with  an  average  of  5.4  institutions  per  state.  Except 
for  Georgia,  no  state  of  the  group  has  more  than  six  institutions  of  higher 
education.  Florida  has  no  state  teachers  college  or  normal  school,  but 
the  other  seven  states  have  from  one  to  four  each,  with  an  average  of  2.4. 
Each  has  a state  university.  High  school  training  departments  are  main- 
tained in  certain  high  schools  under  state  supervision  in  all  of  the  states 
except  Mississippi  and  Oregon. 

The  General  State  School  Organization.  The  state  superintendent  is 
chosen  by  popular  election  for  a two  or  four-year  term  in  each  state. 
Iowa  and  South  Dakota  do  not  have  a general  state  board  of  education, 
and  Georgia  is  the  only  one  of  the  group  to  have  such  a board  composed 
largely  of  lay  members.  In  Florida,  Mississippi,  North  Carolina  and 
Oregon,  the  state  board  of  education  is  wholly  ex-officio,  while  in  Kansas 
it  has  a majority  of  professional  members. 

Coordination  of  Teacher  Training  Under  Type  III 

Cl  ose  coordination  is  facilitated  in  the  states  of  this  group,  in  so 
far  as  the  interrelations  of  the  state  institutions  of  higher  education  are 
concerned,  because  of  the  common  control  of  such  institutions  by  a 
board  of  higher  education.  These  states  have  thus  taken  a long  step 
toward  centralized  control  in  advance  of  the  Type  II  plan  of  control  by 
placing  under  a single  board,  not  only  the  state  teachers  colleges,  but 
also  the  other  state  institutions  of  higher  learning.  With  respect  to  co- 
ordination between  the  institutions  of  higher  learning  and  the  public 
school  system,  however,  the  situation  is  no  better  than  under  the  Type  II 
plan,  as  the  board  of  higher  education  has  no  jurisdiction  over  the  public 
school  system.  In  fact  special  provisions  for  such  coordination  are  less 
common  than  in  the  Type  I and  Type  II  states.  The  chief  school  officer, 
for  instance,  is  not  a member  of  the  board  of  higher  education  in  any 


36For  explanation  see  p.  24. 
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TABLE  III 

PUBLIC  EDUCATIONAL  AGENCIES  CONCERNED  WITH  THE  PREPARA- 
TION OF  TEACHERS  IN  STATES  HAVING  THE 
TYPE  III  PLAN  OF  CONTROL 


Chief  General 
Agencies 


Public 


Institutions  Preparing 
Teachers 


FLORIDA 


Method  of 
Control 


State  Board 
of  Education 

Supt.  of  Public  In- 
struction (Chos- 
en by  popular 
election) 


State  College  for  Women,  Talahassee 
University  of  Florida,  Gainsville 
High  School  Training  Depts. 


Single  Board 

Public  School 
Boards 


GEORGIA 


State  Board  of 
Education 

State  Supt.  of 
Schools  (Chosen 
by  popular  elec- 
tion ) 


School  of  Technology,  Atlanta 
College  of  Agriculture,  Athens 
South  Georgia  Teachers  College,  States- 
boro 

Georgia  State  College  for  Men,  Tifton 
State  Agricultural  and  Normal  College, 
Americus 


Georgia  Industrial  College,  Barnesville 
South  Georgia  State  College,  Douglas 
Middle  Georgia  College,  Cochran 


Single  Board 


Bowdon  State  Normal  and  Industrial  Col- 
lege, Bowdon 

Georgia  State  Women’s  College,  Val- 
dosta 


State  Teachers  College,  Athens 
North  Georgia  College.  Dahlonega 
The  Georgia  State  College  for  Women, 
Milledgeville 
University  of  Georgia 


High  School  Training  Depts. 


Public  School 
Boards 


IOWA 


Supt.  of  Public  In- 
struction (Chos- 
en by  popular 
election) 


Iowa  State  Teachers  College,  Cedar  Falls 
College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanical 
Arts,  Ames 

University  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City 


High  School  Training  Depts. 


Single  Board 

Public  School 
Boards 
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TABLE  III  ( Continued. ) 

PUBLIC  EDUCATIONAL  AGENCIES  CONCERNED  WITH  THE  PREPARA- 
TION OF  TEACHERS  IN  STATES  HAVING  THE 
TYPE  III  PLAN  OF  CONTROL 


Chief  General 
Agencies 


Public  Institutions  Preparing 
Teachers 


Method  of 
Control 


KANSAS 


State  Board  of 
Education 

Supt.  of  Public 
Instruction 
(Chosen  by 
popular  election) 


Kansas  State  Teachers  College,  Emporia 
Kansas  State  Teachers  College,  Hays 
Kansas  State  Teachers  College,  Pittsburg 
State  Agricultural  College,  Manhattan 
University  of  Kansas,  Lawrence 

University  of  Wichita,  Wichita 


Single  Board 


Municipal  Board 


High  School  Training  Depts. 


Public  School 
Boards 


MISSISSIPPI 


State  Board 
of  Education 

State  Supt.  of 
Public  Educa- 
tion (Chosen  by 
popular  elect- 
ion) 


Delta  State  Teachers  College,  Cleveland 
State  Teachers  College,  Hattiesburg 
Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College,  Stark- 
ville 

State  College  for  Women,  Columbus 
University  of  Mississippi,  Oxford 


Single  Board 


NORTH  CAROLINA36' 


State  Board 
Education 


of 


North  Carolina  College  for  Women,  Greens- 
boro 


Supt.  of  Public 
Instruction 
(Chosen  by  pop- 
u 1 a r election) 


North  Carolina  State  College  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Engineering,  Raleigh 

University  of  North  Carolina,  Chapel 
Hill 


Single  Board 


East  Carolina  Teachers  College.  Green- 
ville 

Appalachian  State  Teachers  College,  Boone 
Western  Carolina  Teachers  College,  Cull- 
owhee 


Separate  Board 
Separate  Board 
Separate  Board 


High  School  Training  Depts. 


Public  School 
Boards 


86'  North  Carolina  has  only  a partial  form  of  the  Type  III  plan  but  is  included 
here  for  convenience.  The  plan  is  in  reality  a combination  of  the  Type  I and  Type 
III  plans. 
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TABLE  III  (Continued) 

PUBLIC  EDUCATIONAL  AGENCIES  CONCERNED  WITH  THE  PREPARA- 
TION OF  TEACHERS  IN  STATES  HAVING  THE 
TYPE  III  PLAN  OF  CONTROL 


Chief  General 
Agencies 

Public  Institutions  Preparing 
Teachers 

Method  of 
Control 

OREGON 

State  Board  ol 
Education 

Supt.  of  Public  In- 
struction (Chos- 
en by  popular 
election) 

State  Normal  School.  Monmouth 

State  Normal  School,  Ashland 

State  Normal  School,  LaGrande 

Oregon  Agricultural  College,  Corvallis 
University  of  Oregon,  Eugene 

Single  Board 

SOUTH  DAKOTA 

Supt.  o f Public 
Instruction 
(Chosen  by  pop- 
u 1 a r election  ) 

Northern  Normal  and  Industrial  School, 
Aberdeen 

Eastern  State  Normal  School,  Madison 
SpearSsh  Normal  School,  Spearfish 
Southern  State  Normal  School,  Springfield 
College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanical 
Arts,  Brookings 

University  of  South  Dakota,  Vermillion 

Single  Board 

High  School  Training  Depts. 

Public  School 
Boards 

Type  III  state.  Some  coordination  with  the  public  school  system  is  ob- 
tained, perhaps,  through  the  state  board  of  education  in  Florida  and 
Kansas,  but  there  appears  to  be  no  provision  for  such  coordination  in 
the  other  states  of  the  group. 

The  State  Board  of  Education  as  a Coordinating  Factor.  A legal  provi- 
sion in  Kansas  embodies  the  feature,  previously  considered  under  Type 
I,37  of  having  the  presidents  of  the  various  institutions  represented  on 
the  state  board  of  education.  In  Kansas,  the  state  superintendent  and 
five  presidents  constitute  two-thirds  of  the  membership  of  the  board. 
Florida  has  no  separate  teachers  college  for  white  students  but  main- 
tains teacher-training  departments  in  connection  with  its  two  institu- 
tions of  higher  learnings — the  University  of  Florida  and  the  State  Col- 
lege for  Women.  These  institutions  are  under  the  immediate  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Board  of  Control  of  Higher  Education,  but  nominally  at 
least,  they  are  under  the  supervision  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  as 
the  law  provides  that: 


37See  p.  54. 
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Said  Board  of  Control,  except  as  herein  provided,  shall  act  in  conjunction  with, 
but  at  all  times  under  and  subject  to  the  control  and  supervision  of  the  State  Board 
of  Education.38 

The  purpose  of  the  law  no  doubt  was  merely  to  give  the  State  Board  of 
Education  an  effective  means  of  coordination,  but,  as  a matter  of  fact,  it 
confers  upon-  the  board,  should  it  choose  to  exercise  it,  the  opportunity 
of  assuming  practically  complete  control  of  the  two  institutions.  Al- 
though the  ex-officio  State  Board  of  Education  seems  to  have  made  little 
use  of  its  potential  power,  the  plan  was  condemned  by  the  staff  of  the 
recent  Florida  survey39  on  account  of  the  possibilities  of  friction  between 
the  two  boards. 

The  New  University  System  in  Georgia 

The  Georgia  plan,  adopted  in  1931,  is  especially  noteworthy  be- 
cause it  involves  the  consolidation  of  twenty-six  scattered  institutions 
into  a single  corporation  as  the  University  System  of  Georgia.  These 
institutions  were  formerly  under  separate  boards  of  control  and  natur- 
ally afforded  a large  degree  of  rivalry  for  both  students  and  funds.  At 
least  fourteen  of  the  institutions  are  directly  interested  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  teachers.  The  new  Board  of  Regents,  consisting  of  the  Governor, 
as  ex-officio  member,  and  eleven  members  appointed  by  the  Governor 
and  confirmed  by  the  Senate,  is  given  full  control  over  the  new  system 
of  higher  education  by  provisions  of  the  act,40  which  vest  it  with  broad 
general  powers  and  largely  repeal  former  laws  of  a restrictive  nature 
relating  to  the  component  institutions. 

Findings  and  Recommendations  of  Educational  Surveys  in  the 
Type  III  Group  of  States 

Since  1915  educational  surveys41  have  been  made  in  all  of  the 
Type  III  states,  except  Georgia, — five  of  these  within  the  past  ten  years. 
Each  state  except  North  Carolina  had  a Type  III  plan  of  control 
at  the  time  of  the  survey,  but,  in  the  case  of  Oregon,  the  plan  had  just 
been  adopted. 

The  various  survey  reports  emphasized  particularly  the  lack  of 
coordination  between  the  institutions  preparing  teachers  and  the  public 
school  system.  For  example  the  report  of  the  recent  Oregon  survey 
declared : 

The  law  fails  . . .to  provide  for  coordination  and  integration  of  the  public 
higher  educational  system  of  the  state  with  the  public  school  system  with  which 
the  higher  educational  institutions  are  so  intimately  associated  and  upon  which 
they  are  so  dependent.  Some  further  provision  for  the  coordination  of  the  entire 
State  system  of  education  is  desirable.42 


38Florida  School  Laws,  Sec.  372. 

390fficial  Report  of  the  Educational  Survev  Commission,  State  of  Florida, 
1929,  pp.  415-18. 

4uGeorgia  Acts,  1931,  Art.  6. 

41For  the  complete  references,  see  bibliography. 

42Survey  of  Public  Higher  Education  in  Oregon.  U.  S.  Office  of  Education. 
Bulletin,  1931,  No.  8,  p.  273. 
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To  insure  the  necessary  coordination,  the  survey  recommended: 

That  the  State  department  of  education  be  provided  with  an  official  to  exercise 
oversight  and  coordination  of  the  work  of  teacher  training  and  certification.  . . . 

That  the  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction  be  freed  from  the  necessity 
of  political  affiliation  and  partisanship  by  the  creation  of  a State  board  of  education 
with  authority  to  select  and  employ  a professionally  trained  superintendent  of 
public  instruction. 

That  the  State  board  of  education  and  the  office  of  the  State  superintendent  be 
in  some  fashion  closely  related  to  and  coordinated  with  the  State  board  of  higher 
education  in  order  that  the  teacher-training  functions  of  the  higher  institutions  and 
the  needs  of  the  public  schools  may  be  approached  and  administered  as  one  problem. 

That  pending  such  strengthening  of  the  State  department  of  education  a State 
educational,  council  be  set  up,  under  the  authority  of  the  State  board  of  higher  edu- 
cation, to  contain  representatives  of  the  five  public  higher  institutions,  the  State 
department  of  education  and  the  State  Teachers’  Association.  . . .43 

Two  other  survey  reports  (Florida  and  Kansas)  favored  retention  of 
the  Type  III  plan  with  modifications.  On  the  other  hand  the  Iowa, 
Mississippi  and  South  Dakota  surveys  advocated  a Type  V plan  of  con- 
trol, with  all  state  educational  institutions  under  the  jurisdiction  of  a 
general  state  board  of  education.  The  North  Carolina  survey  commis- 
sion of  1921  proposed  a partial  form  of  the  Type  IV  plan  in  its  recom- 
mendation that  all  state  teacher-training  institutions,  except  the  largest, 
be  placed  under  a reorganized  state  board  of  education.  The  recent 
North  Carolina  study  made  by  the  Brookings  Institution,  1930,  similarly 
favored  a Type  IV  plan  for  the  teachers  colleges  in  place  of  Type  I,  but 
suggested  the  advisability  of  either  consolidating  the  other  three  state 
institutions  of  higher  learning  or  of  placing  them  under  a single  board. 
Thus  five  out  of  eight  studies,  or  62.5  per  cent,  endorsed  the  plan  of 
placing  the  state  institutions,  devoted  exclusively  to  the  preparation  of 
teachers,  under  a general  state  board  of  education. 

At  the  time  of  the  Kansas  survey  in  1923,  all  of  the  important  in- 
stitutions of  an  educational,  charitable,  penal  or  correctional  nature, 
twenty-seven  in  all,  were  under  the  control  of  a single  paid  board  of 
four  members.  While  the  survey  commission  found  that  this  board  had 
accomplished  some  desirable  results  in  the  direction  of  coordination,  it 
recommended  that  the  institutions  of  higher  education  be  placed  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  a separate,  non-paid  board  of  lay  members,  on  the 
assumption  that  there  is  no  “inherent  relationship  between  the  charitable, 
correctional  and  penal  institutions  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  colleges, 
universities  and  normal  schools  on  the  other,”  and  that  the  board  “had 
too  little  time  to  devote  to  the  consideration  of  problems  relating  to 
higher  education.”44 


43Ibid.  p.  282 

44Report  of  a survey  of  the  State  Institutions  of  Higher  Education  in  Kansas. 
U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education,  Bulletin,  1923,  No.  40,  pp.  26-27. 
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The  Iowa  survey  suggested  that  the  situation  in  that  state  might 
be  improved  by  making  the  State  Superintendent  an  ex-officio  member 
of  the  board,  but  recommended  as  a better  plan  the  extension  of  juris- 
diction of  the  board  of  higher  education  so  as  to  give  it  complete  control 
of  the  whole  public  school  system  (Type  V).  In  explaining  its  pref- 
erence for  the  latter  plan  the  commission  declared: 

Several  states  in  which  educational  administration  has  reached  a high  degree  of 
efficiency — notably  Massachusetts  and  New  York — have  substantially  this  form  of 
control.  While  it  may  be  argued  that  in  these  states  the  board  is  chiefly  concerned 
with  the  lower  schools,  and  that  the  State’s  higher  educational  enterprise  is  not 
nearly  of  such  magnitude  as  in  Iowa,  this  does  not  seem  to  constitute  a valid 
objection.  The  construction  of  the  Panama  Canal  was  directed  by  a commission  of 
seven  members.  In  other  words,  from  an  administrative  standpoint,  the  size  of  the 
undertaking  is  immaterial.  It  is  the  coordination  of  the  powers  and  responsibilities 
of  the  administrative  officials  and  their  executive  officers  that  is  significant.45 

TYPE  IV  PLAN  OF  CONTROL 

The  Type  IV  plan  of  control  is  one  in  which  all  state  institutions, 
devoted  exclusively  to  the  professional  preparation  of  teachers,  are 
under  the  major  control  of  a state  board  or  department  of  education, 
which  has  jurisdiction  over  the  public  school  system,  but  does  not  control 
other  general  state  institutions  of  higher  learning.  Sixteen  states  have 
a centralized  form  of  this  type:  Alabama,  California,  Connecticut, 
Louisiana,  Maryland,  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey, 
New  York,  Oklahoma,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island,  Tennessee,  Ver- 
mont, Virginia,  and  West  Virginia.  It  will  be  observed  that,  with 
five  exceptions,  these  states  belong  to  the  New  England  and  Atlantic 
seaboard  sections,  and  that  only  two  are  situated  west  of  the  Mississippi 
River.  As  an  indication  of  a trend  toward  centralized  control,  it  is 
worthy  of  note  that,  according  to  the  studv  of  Judd  and  Parker,47  five  of 
these  states,  Alabama,  California,  New  Hampshire,  Pennsylvania  and 
Virginia,  belonged  with  Type  I or  Type  II  sixteen  years  ago. 

Number  and  Kind  of  Institutions.  As  shown  in  Table  IV  the  total  num- 
ber of  state  teachers  colleges  or  normal  schools  which  have  been  placed 
under  the  state  board  of  education  varies  from  one  in  Rhode  Island,  to 
thirteen  in  Pennsylvania,  with  an  average  of  5.6  schools  per  state.  Ten 
or  more  such  institutions  are  found  in  three  states:  Massachusetts,  New 
York  and  Pennsylvania.  The  number  of  state  institutions  interested  in 
the  training  of  teachers,  which  are  not  under  the  control  of  the  state 
board  of  education,  averages  only  1.7  per  state,  and  does  not  exceed  one, 
except  in  Oklahoma  with  ten,  and  Virginia  with  four  such  institutions. 
New  York  and  New  Jersey  do  not  control  directly  any  state  institution 
other  than  teachers  colleges  and  normal  schools,  but  assist  in  the  main- 


45State  Higher  Educational  Institutions  of  Iowa.  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education, 
Bulletin,  1916,  No.  19,  pp.  126-27. 

47C.  H.  Judd  and  S.  C.  Parker.  Problems  Involved  in  Standardizing  State 
Normal  Schools.  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education,  Bulletin,  1916,  No.  12. 
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TABLE  IV 

PUBLIC  EDUCATIONAL  AGENCIES  CONCERNED  WITH  THE  PREPARA- 
TION OF  TEACHERS  IN  STATES  HAVING  THE  TYPE  IV 
PLAN  OF  CONTROL 


Chief  General 
Agencies 


Public  Institutions  Preparing 
Teachers 


ALABAMA 


Method  of 
Control 


State  Board  of 
Education 

Supt.  of  Educa- 
tion. (Chosen  by 
popular  election) 


State  Teachers  College,  Florence 
State  Normal  School,  Daphne 
State  Teachers  College,  Jacksonville 
State  Teachers  College,  Livingston 
State  Teachers  College,  Troy 
University  of  Alabama,  University 
Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute,  Auburn 
Alabama  College  for  Women,  Montevalla 


State  Board  of 
Education 


Separate  Board 
Separate  Board 
Separate  Board 


CALIFORNIA 


State  Board  of 
Education 


Supt.  of  Public 
Instruction 
(Chosen  by  pop- 
ular election) 


State  Teachers  College,  Chico 
Humboldt  State  Teachers  College,  Ciracata 
State  Teachers  College,  Fresno 
State  Teachers  College,  San  Diego 
State  Teachers  College,  San  Francisco 
State  Teachers  College,  San  Jose 
State  Teachers  College,  Santa  Barbara 
University  of  California,  Berkeley,  Davis, 
and  Los  Angeles 


State  Board  of 
Education 


Separate  Board 


State  Board 
of  Education 

State  Commiss- 
ioner of  educa- 
tion (App’t  by 
State  Board) 


State  Board  of 
Education 

State  Supt.  O' 
Public  Educa- 
tion (App’t  by 
State  Board) 


CONNECTICUT 


State  Normal  School,  Danbury 
State  Normal  School,  New  Britain 
State  Normal  School,  New  Haven 
State  Normal  School,  Willimantic 
Connecticut  Agricultural  College,  Storro 
Bridgeport  Normal  School,  Bridgeport 


State  Board  of 
Education 


Separate  Board 
Municipal  Board 


LOUISIANA 


Southeastern  Louisiana  College,  Hammond 
Southwestern  Louisiana  Institute,  Lafay- 
ette 

Louisiana  State  Normal  College,  Natchi- 
toches 

Louisiana  Polytechnic  Institute,  Ruston 
Louisiana  State  University,  Baton  Rouge 
New  Orleans  Normal  School,  New  Orleans 


State  Board 
Education 


Separate  Board 
Municipal  Board 


of 
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TABLE  IV.  ( Continued ) 


PUBLIC  EDUCATIONAL  AGENCIES  CONCERNED  WITH  THE  PREPARA- 
TION OF  TEACHERS  IN  STATES  HAVING  THE  TYPE  IV 
PLAN  OF  CONTROL 


Chiel  General 
Agencies 


State  Board  of 
Education 

Supt  of  Schools 
(App’t  by  State 
iBoard) 


State  Board  of 
Education  (Ad- 
visory only ) 

State  C o m m i s- 
sioner  of  Educa- 
tion (App’t  by 
the  governor) 


Public  Institutions  Preparing 
Teachers 


MARYLAND 

State  Normal  School,  Frostburg 
State  Normal  School,  Salisbury 
State  Normal  School,  Towson 
University  of  Maryland,  College  Park 


MASSACHUSETTS 

State  Normal  School,  Bridgewater 
State  Normal  School,  Fitchburg 
State  Normal  School,  Framington 
State  Normal  School,  Hyannis 
State  Normal  School,  Lowell 
State  Normal  School,  North  Adams 
State  Normal  School,  Salem 
Slate  Normal  School,  Westfield 
State  Normal  School,  Worcester 
Mass.  School  of  Art,  Boston 
Teachers  College  of  City  of  Boston 
Mass.  Agricultural  College,  Amherst 


Method  of 
Control 


State  Board  of 
Education 

Separate  Board 


State  Commission- 
er of  Education 
State  Board  of 
Education  (Ad- 
visory only) 


Municipal  Board 
Separate  Board 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


State  Board  of 
Education 
State  Commis- 
sioner of  Educa- 
tion (App’t  by 
State  Board ) 


State  Normal  School,  Keene 
State  Normal  School,  Plymouth 

University  of  New  Hampshire,  Durham 


NEW  JERSEY 


State  Board  of 
Education 

State  C o m m i s- 
sioner  of  Educa- 
tion (App’t  by 
the  governor) 


State 

State 

State 

State 

State 

State 


Normal  School,  Glassboro 
Teachers  College,  Montclair 
Normal  School,  Newark 
Normal  School,  Paterson 
Teachers  College,  Trenton 
Normal  School,  Jersey  City 


State  Board  of 
Education 
Separate  Board 


State  Board  of 
Education 


NEW  YORK 

State  College  for  Teachers.  Albany 
State  Normal  School,  Brockport 
State  Teachers  College,  Buffalo 


Board  of  Regents 
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Chief  General 
Agencies 


Public  Institutions  Preparing 
Teachers 

NEW  YORK  ( Continued ) 


Method  of 
Control 


Board  of  Regents 

State  C o m m i s- 
sioner  of  Educa- 
tion (App’t  by 
Board  of  Regents) 


State  Normal  School,  Cortland 
State  Normal  School,  Fredonia 
State  Normal  School,  Genesco 
State  Normal  School,  New  Paltz 
State  Normal  School,  Oneonta 
State  Normal  School,  Oswego 
State  Normal  School,  Plattsburg 
State  Normal  School,  Potsdam 


Jamaica  Training  School,  for  Teachers, 
New  York  City 

Maxwell  Training  School  for  Teachers. 
Brooklyn 

New  York  Training  School  for  Teachers, 
New  York  City 


Board  of  Regents 


Municipal  Board 
New  York  City 


Rochester  City  Normal  School 
Syracuse  City  Normal  School 
High  School  Training  Depts. 


Municipal  Board 
Municipal  Board 
Public  School 
Boards 


OKLAHOMA 


State  Board  of 
Education 


Supt.  of  Public  In- 
struction (Chos- 
en by  popular 
election) 


East  Central  State  Teachers  College,  Ada 
Northwestern  State  Teachers  College,  Alva 
Southeastern  State  Teachers  College,  Dur- 
ant State  Board 

Central  State  Teachers  College,  Edmond  Education 
Northeastern  State  Teachers  College  Tahl- 
equah 

Southwestern  State  Teachers  College, 

Weatherford 


Cameron  State  School  of  Agriculture, 
Lawton 

Connors  State  Agricultural  College,  War- 
ner 

Oklahoma  A.  and  M.  College,  Stillwater 
Panhandle  A.  and  M.  College,  Goodwell 


State  Board 
Agriculture 


of 


of 


Eastern  Oklahoma  College,  Wilburton 
Murray  State  School,  Tishomingo 
Northeast  Oklahoma  Junior  College,  Miami 
Oklahoma  College  for  Women,  Chick- 
asha 

University  Preparatory  School  and  Junior 
College,  Tonkawa 
University  of  Oklahoma,  Norman 


Separate 

Separate 

Separate 

Separate 

Separate 

Separate 


Board 

Board 

Board 

Board 

Board 

Board 
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Chief  General 
Agencies 


Public  Institutions  Preparing 
Teachers 


State  Council  of 
of  Education 

State  Supt.  of 
Public  Instruc- 
tion (App’t  by 
the  governor) 


State  Board 
of  Education 
State  C o m m i s- 
sioner  of  Educa- 
tion 

State  Board 
of  Education 

State  C o m m i s- 
sioner  of  Educa- 
tion (App’t  by 
the  governor) 


State  Board  of 
Education 
State  Commiss- 
ioner of  Educa- 
tion (App’t  by 
the  governor) 


PENNSYLVANIA 

State  Teachers  College,  Bloomsburg 
State  Teachers  College,  California 
State  Teachers  College,  Clarion 
State  Teachers  College,  East  Stroudsburg 
State  Teachers  College,  Edinboro 
State  Teachers  College,  Indiana 
State  Teachers  College,  Kutztown 
State  Teachers  College,  Lock  Haven 
State  Teachers  College,  Mansfield 
State  Teachers  College,  Millersville 
State  Teachers  College,  Shippenburg 
State  Teachers  College,  Slippery  Rock 
State  Teachers  College,  West  Chester 
Pennsylvania  State  College,  State  College 
Frick  Training  School  for  Teachers, 
Pittsburgh 

Philadelphia  Normal  School,  Philadelphia 
Teachers  Training  School,  McKeesport 

RHODE  ISLAND 

Rhode  Island  College  of  Education,  Provi- 
dence 

Rhode  Island  State  College,  Kingston 


TENNESSEE 

Austin  Peay  Normal  School,  Clarksville 
Tennessee  Polytechnic  Institute,  Cookeville 
East  Tennessee  State  Teachers  College, 
Johnson  City 

Middle  Tennessee  State  Teachers  College, 
Murfreesboro 

West  Tennessee  State  Teachers  College, 
Normal 

University  of  Tennessee,  Knoxville 
VERMONT 

State  Normal  School,  Castleton 
State  Normal  School,  Johnson 
Normal  Course,  Lyndon  Center 

University  of  Vermont,  Burlington 

High  School  Training  Depts. 


Method  of 
Control 


Jointly  by 

State  Supt.  of 

Public  Instruction 

State  Council  of 
Education 

Board  of  Teachers 
College  Presi- 
dents 

Local  Boards 

(Immediate  Juris- 
diction) 


Separate  Board 
Municipal  Board 

Municipal  Board 
Municipal  Board 


State  Board 
of  Education 
Separate  Board 


State  Board  of 
Education 


Separate  Board 


State  Board  of 
Education 

Separate  Board 
Public  School 
Boards 
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Ghief  General 
Agencies 

Public  Institutions  Preparing 
Teachers 

Method  of 
Control 

VIRGINIA 

State  Board  of 
Education 

Sup’t  of  Public  In- 

State  Teachers  College,  Radford 

State  Teachers  College,  Farmville 

State  Teachers  College,  Fredericksburg 
State  Teachers  College,  Harrisonburg 

State  Board  of 
Education 

struction  (App’t 
by  the  gover- 
nor) 

University  of  Virginia,  Charlottesville 
Virginia  Agricultural  and  Mechanical 
College,  Blacksburg 

Virginia  Military  Institute,  Lexington 
College  of  William  and  Mary,  Williams- 
burg 

Richmond  Normal  School,  Richmond 

Separate  Board 
Separate  Board 

Separate  Board 
Separate  Board 

Municipal  Board 

WEST  VIRGINIA 

State  Board  of 
Education 

State  Supt.  of 

Schools  (Chos- 
en by  popular 
election) 

Concord  State  Teachers  College,  Athens 
State  Teachers  College,  Fairmont 

State  Teachers  College,  Glenville 

Marshall  College,  Huntington 

Shepherd  State  Teachers  College,  Shep- 
herdstown 

West  Liberty  State  Teachers  College, 
West  Liberty 

State  Board  of 
Education 
(Fiscal  control 
of  all  state  edu- 
cational institu- 
tions is  in  the 
hands  of  the 
Board  of  Con- 
trol) 

West  Virginia  University,  Morgantown 

Separate  Board 

tenance  of  Cornell  and  Rutgers  respectively.  Four  states,  Connecticut, 
Massachusetts,  Pennsylvania  and  Rhode  Island,  have  a land-grant  col- 
lege, but  no  state  university,  while  seven  others,  California,  Louisiana, 
Maryland,  New  Hampshire,  Tennessee,  Vermont  and  West  Virginia, 
have  a state  university,  but  no  separate  land-grant  college.  New  York 
State  has  five  city  normal  schools,  Pennsylvania  three,  and  Connecticut, 
Louisiana,  Massachusetts  and  Virginia,  one  each.  A system  of  high 
school  normal  training  departments  is  found  in  both  New  York  State 
and  Vermont. 

The  General  State  School  Organization.  The  chief  school  officer  is 
chosen  by  the  state  board  of  education  in  seven  states,  Connecticut, 
Maryland,  New  Hampshire,  New  York,  Oklahoma,  Rhode  Island  and 
Vermont;  by  the  governor  in  five  states,  Massachusetts,  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania,  Tennessee  and  Virginia,  and  by  popular  election  in  only 
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four  states.  The  state  board  of  education  is  constituted  in  each  state  as  a 
lay  board  with  few  or  no  ex-officio  members.  The  chief  school  official 
is  the  executive  officer  of  the  state  board  of  education  in  each  of  the 
states,  except  Virginia. 

Coordination  of  Teacher  Training  under  the  Type  IV  Plan 

Closer  coordination  between  state  teachers  colleges  and  the  public 
school  system  is  possible  under  the  Type  IV  plan  than  under  Types  I, 
II,  or  III,  by  virtue  of  their  being  under  the  joint  control  of  the  same 
state  board  or  department  of  education.  Coordination  between  the 
various  types  of  state  institutions,  which  prepare  teachers,  is  not  so 
direct,  however,  as  under  the  Type  III  plan,  since  there  are  one  or  more 
state  institutions  other  than  teachers  colleges,  under  separate  control,  in 
each  of  the  states  of  Type  IV,  except  New  York  and  New  Jersey.  The 
latter  problem  is  less  complicated  in  one  respect  in  most  of  these  states 
than  in  many  others  on  account  of  the  fact  that  Alabama,  Oklahoma 
and  Virginia  are  the  only  states  of  the  group  which  have  state  institu- 
tions of  both  the  university  and  land-grant  type  under  separate  boards. 

The  Chief  School  Officer  a Dominant  Factor.  A significant  factor  in 
the  control  of  teacher  training  in  these  states  is  the  dominant  position 
occupied  by  the  state  superintendent  or  commissioner  of  education  as 
a member  or  officer  of  the  various  boards  of  control.  In  all  but  Vir- 
ginia he  serves  as  the  executive  president  or  secretary  of  the  state  board 
of  education,  and  thus  occupies  a most  strategic  position  with  respect 
to  the  state  teachers  colleges  and  public  school  system  which  are  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  this  board.  In  Virginia  the  State  Superintendent  is 
an  ex-officio  member,  but  not  an  officer  of  the  board. 

In  a number  of  these  states,  particularly  in  Massachusetts,  New 
York  and  Pennsylvania,  the  state  superintendent  or  commissioner  of 
education  is  given  large  control  over  the  state  teachers  colleges,  in- 
dependently of  the  state  board  of  education,  through  law's  granting  him 
sole  authority  in  certain  matters.  In  Massachusetts,  the  commissioner 
may  act  entirely  independently  of  the  state  board,  if  he  chooses,  as  the 
board  has  merely  advisory  pow'ers  and  meets  only  upon  his  request. 
In  Pennsylvania48  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  shares 
control  of  the  thirteen  state  teachers  colleges  with  the  State  Council 
of  Education,  the  local  boards  of  the  institutions,  and  with  a Council  of 
the  Presidents.  The  major  jurisdiction,  how'ever,  is  vested  in  the  State 
Superintendent,  as  the  actions  of  the  other  agencies  are  largely  subject 
to  his  approval.  New  York49,  too.  has  a system  of  local  boards  for  the 
immediate  management  and  supervision  of  its  teachers  colleges,  but 
these  boards  are  subject  to  the  general  control  and  supervision  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  and  the  Board  of  Regents.  In  fact  the 


48Pennsylvania  School  Laws.  Art.  XX,  Sections  2001-2014. 
49New  York  School  Laws,  1930,  Art.  3,  4,  and  32. 
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members  of  the  local  boards  are  appointed  by  the  Commissioner  for 
indefinite  terms,  and  may  be  removed  at  any  time  “by  the  concurrent 
action  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  University  and  the  Commissioner  of 
Education.” 

The  position  of  the  superintendent  or  commissioner  of  education 
is  further  strengthened  in  most  of  the  Type  IV  states  by  the  provision 
of  a director  of  teacher  training  in  the  state  department  of  education, 
whereby  he  may  have  the  benefit  of  expert  assistance  in  the  administra- 
tion of  teacher  training. 

The  chief  school  officer  is  also  a factor  in  the  control  and  coordi- 
nation of  the  state  institutions,  other  than  teachers  colleges.  For  example, 
in  only  four  states,  Maryland,  New  Hampshire,  Oklahoma  and  West  Vir- 
ginia, are  there  such  institutions  of  higher  learning  in  whose  government 
this  officer  does  not  share  as  an  ex-officio  member  of  the  board  of  control. 

The  Council  of  Presidents  as  a Coordinating  Agency.  Another  coordi- 
nating feature,  found  in  California,  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia,  gives 
the  heads  of  the  various  teacher-training  institutions  legal  status  in  form- 
ulating policies  for  their  institutions.  The  California1'0  law  provides  for 
a joint  meeting  of  the  presidents  of  the  teachers  colleges  with  the  State 
Board  of  Education  “to  consider  and  act  upon  matters  pertaining  to  the 
several  teachers  colleges  of  the  state.”  In  Pennsylvania,  the  Board  of 
Presidents,  which  plays  a prominent  part  in  the  coordination  of  the 
teachers  colleges,  is  constituted  by  law  as  follows: 

The  Board  of  Presidents  of  the  State  Teachers  Colleges  shall  consist  of  the 
presidents  of  the  several  colleges.  The  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  shall 
be  the  chairman,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  State  Council  of  Education  shall  be  the 
secretary  ex-officio  thereof.  The  board  shall  formulate  the  educational  policies  of 
the  colleges.  It  shall  meet  annually  in  the  city  of  Harrisburg,  and  may  meet  more 
frequently  and  at  other  places  by  resolution  of  the  board,  or  on  the  call  of  the  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction.  A majority  of  all  members  of  the  board  shall  con- 
stitute a quorum,  and  any  action  favored  by  a majority  of  the  members  shall,  when 
approved  by  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  be  binding  upon  all  of  the 
colleges.51 


Special  Coordinating  Boards.  Special  coordinating  boards  have  been 
created  by  law  in  Alabama,  New  Jersey  and  Oklahoma.  These  deserve 
careful  consideration  as  representing  one  of  the  methods  commonly  sug- 
gested for  coordinating  the  various  state  institutions  of  higher  learning 
in  lieu  of  placing  them  under  common  control. 

The  Alabama  school  code  of  1919  placed  the  state  teachers  col- 
leges under  the  control  of  the  State  Board  of  Education,  and  also  created 
the  State  Council  of  Education^2  as  a special  agency  for  the  coordination 
of  the  other  three  institutions  of  higher  education  which  were  left  under 
separate  boards  of  trustees.  The  Council  was  composed  of  the  Governor, 
the  State  Superintendent,  two  members  of  the  State  Board  of  Education, 


50School  Code  of  California,  1929,  Art.  Ill,  f>.25-5.26. 
51Pennsylvania  School  Laws,  1929,  Sec.  2005. 

52Alabama  School  Code,  1927,  Art.  XXXII,  Sections  573-76. 
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the  presidents  of  the  three  institutions,  and  one  member  from  each  of 
the  three  boards  of  trustees.  It  was  to  be  a purely  advisory  body  with 
duties  prescribed  by  law.03  Leonard  found  that  the  Council  of  Educa- 
tion, at  the  end  of  its  first  three  years  of  existence,  had  accomplished 
practically  nothing  of  value  in  the  direction  of  coordination.34 

The  problems  of  coordination  of  teacher  training  have  been  more 
complicated  in  Oklahoma  than  in  most  of  the  states  on  account  of  the 
large  number  of  state  educational  institutions  other  than  teachers  col- 
leges. In  1926,  Bennett  reported  a serious  lack  of  educational  coordina- 
tion : 

The  fifteen  institutions  for  higher  education  are  governed  by  eight  separate 
boards.  These  boards  all  work  independently  and  no  provision  whatever  is  made 
for  joint  meetings.  As  a result  the  boards  are  not  in  a position  to  consider  the 
problem  of  state  higher  education  as  a unit  but  must  think  of  it  only  as  it  relates 
to  one  school  or  one  group  of  schools.  It  seems  that  boards  have  authorized  the 
creation  of  new  and  expensive  departments  without  the  knowledge  that  the  work 
was  already  adequately  taken  care  of  at  some  other  state  institution.  Each  school 
has  developed  independently.  Consequently  much  confusion  and  duplication  has 
resulted.  There  can  be  no  feeling  among  the  State  institutions  that  they  are  en- 
gaged in  one  big  state  project,  until  some  provision  is  made  for  regular  and 
systematic  meetings  for  those  responsible  for  determining  the  policies  of  the 
schools.55 


As  a means  of  unifying  the  educational  system,  Bennett  proposed  that 
the  number  of  governing  boards  be  reduced  from  eight  to  three,  and  that 
the  State  Board  of  Education  be  made  a central  coordinating  agency 
for  the  state  institutions  of  higher  education.’6  His  recommendations 
were  carried  out  in  part,  in  1929,  by  an  act°7  creating  a coordinating 
board  consisting  mainly  of  the  heads  of  the  various  institutions.  In  view 
of  the  unsatisfactory  experiences  of  Alabama,  Oregon  and  Washington 
with  similar  coordinating  boards,  as  reported  by  Leonard,08  it  is  not 
surprising  to  hear  from  the  State  Director  of  Teacher  Training  that  “the 
Special  Coordinating  Board  for  Higher  Education,  provided  for  by  the 
law  of  1929,  has  never  been  made  effective.  No  board  has  ever  been 
appointed.”59 

The  New  Jersey  plan  of  coordination  for  higher  education  through 
a special  board  is,  like  that  of  Oklahoma,  of  recent  adoption.  The  new 
Board  of  Regents,  created  in  1929, 60  consists  of  the  State  Commissioner 
of  Education  and  seven  citizens  “who  are  in  no  way  officially  con- 
nected with  any  institution  of  higher  learning  receiving  state  aid.”  The 


53Ibid. 

54Robert  J.  Leonard.  The  Coordination  of  State  Institutions  for  Higher  Edu- 
cation Through  Supplementary  Curricular  Boards,  p.  81. 

55Henry  Garland  Bennett.  The  Coordination  of  the  State  Institutions  for  Higher 
Education  in  Oklahoma,  p.  75. 

5r«Ibid.  pp.  114-118. 

57Session  Laws  of  Oklahoma.  1929,  Chap.  262,  Sec.  2,  3. 

580p.  cit. 

59Letter  dated  Feb.  10,  1932. 

60New  Jersey  Laws,  1929,  Chap.  76,  pp.  119-121. 
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board  is  charged  with  the  powers  and  duties  of  determining  the  state’s 
needs  in  higher  education,  of  preparing  an  annual  report  including 
budget  estimates  for  the  budget  commission,  and  of  allocating  to  the 
various  New  jersey  institutions,  utilized  by  the  state  for  higher  edu- 
cation, the  money  raised  by  the  state  for  that  purpose.  The  new  board 
has  no  control  over  the  state  teachers  colleges,  but  is  authorized  to  work 
out  plans  for  the  utilization  of  private  schools  to  supplement  the  work  of 
state  institutions  and  to  enter  into  contracts  with  private  institutions 
for  such  services  as  it  deems  necessary. 

Findings  and  Recommendations  of  Educational  Surveys  in  the 

Type  IV  Group  of  States 

Studies  of  educational  conditions  involving  problems  of  state  con- 
trol of  teacher  training  have  been  conducted  since  1912  in  all  of  the  six- 
teen states  having  the  Type  IV  plan  of  control,  except  Rhode  Island  and 
Tennessee.  Eleven01  of  these  states  have  had  elaborate  surveys  made  by 
staffs  of  educational  experts,  and  one  of  the  number,  Virginia,  has  had 
the  benefit  of  two  such  surveys  within  the  past  twelve  years.  In  Connecti- 
cut, New  Hampshire,  Oklahoma  and  Vermont,  individual  studies  of  state 
school  control,  made  in  fulfilment  of  doctorate  requirements,  afford  val- 
uable data,  while,  for  California,  the  report  of  a special  legislative  com- 
mittee on  education,  in  1920,  compiled  by  Cubberley,  is  available. 

In  four  states  (Alabama,  California,  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia), 
which  had  not  yet  adopted  the  Type  IV  plan  of  control,  the  survey  staffs 
were  unanimous  in  reporting  a lack  of  unity  in  educational  control,  as 
well  as  in  urging  the  need  for  improved  means  of  coordination.  Four  of 
the  five  surveys02  relating  to  these  four  states  were  also  agreed  that  the 
proper  means  of  securing  the  necessary  coordination  was  to  vest  control 
of  teacher-training  institutions  in  a general  state  board  of  education 
with  a state  superintendent  or  commissioner  of  education  as  its  execu- 
tive officer.  The  findings  and  conclusions  of  these  surveys  have  since  been 
confirmed  in  all  four  states  by  legislative  acts  providing  for  centralized 
control  of  the  Type  IV  plan. 

Ten63  states  had  placed  their  teachers  colleges  under  the  control  of 
the  state  board  of  education  prior  to  the  state  survey.  In  only  one  of  the 
ten,  did  a survey  report  oppose  the  existing  form  of  control  by  a general 
state  board  of  education.  The  lone  exception  was  Oklahoma  whose 


61These  are  Alabama,  Louisiana,  Maryland,  Massachusetts,  New  Jersey,  New 
York,  Oklahoma,  Pennsylvania,  Vermont,  Virginia  and  West  Virginia.  See  bibli- 
ography for  titles  of  surveys. 

62The  exception  was  the  Virginia  Survey  of  1928.  The  others  were  the  surveys 
of  Alabama  (1919);  California  (Legislative  Report  1920);  Pennsylvania  (1925); 
Virginia  (1920). 

G3The  ten  were  Connecticut,  Louisiana,  Maryland,  Massachusetts,  New  Hamp- 
shire. New  York,  New  Jersey,  Oklahoma,  Vermont,  West  Virginia.  See  bibliography 
for  the  list  of  studies  of  these  states. 
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survey  commission  in  1922  held  that  control  of  the  teacher-training 
institutions  by  the  general  state  board  of  education  violated  a funda- 
mental principle  of  educational  administration.  In  explaining  its  view- 
point, the  commission  said: 

The  six  State  teachers  colleges  should  be  under  one  board  of  regents.  At  pres- 
ent they  are  under  the  State  board  of  education,  an  arrangement  which  should  by 
all  means  be  changed  ....  A State  board  of  education  should  be  responsible  for 
the  inspection  of  schools,  the  certification  of  teachers,  etc.  Its  duties  should  not  in- 
clude the  training  of  those  who  are  to  be  certified  by  it  as  teachers.  The  principle  is 
clear.  Teachers  are  trained  in  the  colleges  and  university  as  well  as  in  the  normal 
school.  If  the  certifying  board  has  some  of  the  teacher  training  in  charge,  its  point 
of  view  is  likely  to  be  that  of  the  service  rendered  by  its  charges  and  its  regula- 
tions are  likely  to  be  such  as  pertain  to  those  institutions  primarily.  As  a certifying 
agency  the  State  board  of  education  should  have  no  official  relations  with  any  of 
the  teacher-training  institutions.64 

The  New  Jersey  survey  commission  expressed  the  more  typical  alti- 
tude toward  centralized  control  by  the  state  board  of  education  when  it 
reported — 

The  State  normal  schools  of  New  Jersey  are  being  ably  administered.  The 
policies  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  and  the  State  Board  of  Education  regard- 
ing the  professional  education  of  teachers  are  enlightened  and  progressive.  The 
institutions  are  in  general  characterized  by  a commendable  morale  on  the  part  of 
both  students  and  instructional  staffs. 

The  general  oversight  of  the  normal  schools  exercised  by  the  State  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  is  effective  and  yet  it  apparently  lacks  any  element  of  auto- 
cratic control  that  would  handicap  in  a serious  way  the  initiative  of  the  normal 
school  executives  and  faculties.  The  appointment  of  an  Assistant  to  the  Commis- 
sioner to  study  the  detailed  needs  of  the  institutions  and  their  relationship  to  the 
State  as  a whole  is  highly  to  be  commended.  Your  Commission  recommends  that 
the  plan  of  organization  of  the  Normal  Schools  and  Teachers  Colleges  be  con- 
tinued and  developed.65 

The  Massachusetts  Commission66  on  Technical  and  Higher  Edu- 
cation was  directed  to  consider  the  advisability  of  establishing  a 
state  university.  It  reported  that  there  seemed  to  be  no  real  need  for 
a state  university  in  Massachusetts,  but  took  the  position  that,  if  one 
were  established,  it  should  be  under  the  control  of  a separate  board. 
While  approving  control  of  the  teacher-training  institutions  by  the  State 
Board  or  Department  of  Education,  the  Commission  seemed  to  feel  that 
the  development  and  conservation  of  a proper  esprit  de  corps  in  a 
university  could  be  attained  best  under  a sympathetic  hoard  devoted 
solely  to  the  interests  of  the  university. 

The  more  recent  West  Virginia  survey  took  an  opposite  position 
from  that  reported  above  for  Massachusetts.  Its  commission  not  only 
complained  of  the  encroachment  upon  the  jurisdiction  of  the  State  Board 


^Report  of  a Survey  of  Public  Education  in  Oklahoma.  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cation, 1922,  pp.  137-138. 

65 Report  of  the  Commission  to  Survey  Public  Education.  State  of  New  Jersey, 
1928,  p.  109. 

^Massachusetts  Commission  on  Technical  and  Higher  Education,  Report, 
1923,  p.  277. 
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of  Education  over  the  teachers  colleges  hy  the  steadily  increasing  power 
of  the  Board  of  Control,  but  held  that  the  recent  act  withdrawing  the 
State  University  from  control  by  the  general  State  Board  was  a grave 
mistake.  The  Commission  accordingly  recommended  complete  educa- 
tional unification  (Type  Y plan)  under  a reorganized  State  board  of 
education,  with  a commissioner  of  education  chosen  by  the  board  as  its 
executive  officer/37 

Findings  of  Special  State  Studies.  Bishop07 08  traced  the  gradual  develop- 
ment of  centralized  educational  control  in  New  Hampshire  for  a period 
of  three  hundred  years,  and  showed  that  marked  educational  improve- 
ments had  followed  the  adoption,  in  1919,  of  a unified  system  of  State 
control  (Type  IV).  In  outlining  an  integrated  scheme  of  teacher  train- 
ing for  Vermont  under  the  Type  IV  plan,  Steele09  urged  the  employment 
of  a State  director  of  teacher  preparation  as  an  assistant  to  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education.  Meader70  reported  in  detail  the  evolution  of  a 
well  coordinated  State  program  of  normal  school  organization  and  de- 
velopment, in  Connecticut,  under  the  Type  IV  form  of  control.  The 
program  was  worked  out  by  Meader,  as  Director  of  Teacher  Preparation, 
under  the  guidance  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  with  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  principals  and  faculties  of  the  State  normal  schools. 


07Survey  of  Education  in  West  Virginia.  Vol.  IV,  Institutions  oj  Higher 
Learning.  1928,  pp.  3-8. 

08Eugene  Alfred  Bishop.  The  Development  oj  a State  School  System,  New 
Hampshire. 

09Robert  M.  Steele.  A Study  of  Teacher  Training  in  Vermont. 

'°Jame9  L.  Meader.  Normal  School  Education  in  Connecticut. 
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TYPE  V PLAN  OF  CONTROL 

The  Type  V plan  of  control,  as  defined  in  Chapter  1,  is  one  in 
which  all  state  institutions  devoted  exclusively  to  the  professional  prep- 
aration of  teachers  are  under  the  major  control  of  a state  board  of  edu- 
cation which  has  jurisdiction  over  the  public  school  system  and  also 
controls  the  other  state  institutions  of  higher  learning.  Three  states 
have  this  unitary  type  of  control : Idaho,  Montana  and  North  Dakota. 

Control  of  teacher  training  is  highly  centralized  in  the  three  states 
of  this  type,  as  each  state  vests  general  control  of  all  state  educational 
institutions  in  a board  having  general  jurisdiction  over  the  public 
school  system.  A direct  means  of  coordination  is  thus  provided  not 
only  with  respect  to  the  interrelations  of  the  state  educational  insti- 
tutions but  also  with  respect  to  the  integration  of  all  educational  agencies 
which  the  state  employs.  This  method  of  control,  accordingly,  would 
seem  to  combine  the  advantages  of  coordination  inherent  in  the  Type  III 
and  Type  IV  plans.  In  reality  it  represents  but  one  step  in  advance  of 
each  of  those  plans  in  the  degree  of  coordination.  Type  III  states,  for  in- 
stance, might  advance  to  the  Type  V plan  by  extending  the  powers  of  the 
board  of  education  to  include  general  control  of  the  public  school  system, 
while  the  Type  IV  states,  in  most  cases,  could  attain  the  same  end  by 
placing  one  more  institution  of  higher  learning  under  the  control  of 
the  state  board  of  education.  New  York  and  New  Jersey  virtually  belong 
under  Type  V as  much  as  under  Type  IV,  since  they  maintain  no  state 
institutions  for  the  preparation  of  teachers  which  are  not  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  state  board.71 

A unified  system  of  educational  control  has  been  more  easily  attain- 
able, perhaps,  in  Idaho,  Montana  and  North  Dakota  than  in  many  of  the 
slates  because  each  has  a comparatively  small  population  and  does  not 
maintain  any  large  institution  of  higher  learning.  Idaho  has  the  advan- 
tage of  having  only  four  state  institutions  of  higher  education,  a small 
university,  a technical  institute,  and  two  normal  schools.  North  Dakota 
has  a state  university  and  an  agricultural  college  in  addition  to  four  teach- 
ers colleges,  while  Montana  has  only  a university,  a college  of  agriculture 
and  mechanic  arts,  a school  of  mines,  a junior  college  and  two  teachers 
colleges.  The  average  number  of  state  institutions  engaged  in  the  prep- 
aration of  teachers  is  thus  only  five  per  state. 

Special  coordinating  features,  as  might  be  expected,  are  less  in 
evidence  under  Type  V than  under  the  other  plans  of  control.  A special 
coordinating  board,  such  as  is  found  in  Alabama,  Oklahoma  and  New 
Jersey,  is  unnecessary.  The  state  superintendent  of  public  instruction  is 
an  ex-officio  member  of  the  board  of  control  in  each  state,  but  is  chosen 
by  popular  election  rather  than  bv  the  board  and  does  not  serve  as  the 


71  See  page  27 
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executive  officer  of  the  board.  In  Idaho  there  is  a commissioner  of  edu- 
cation, chosen  by  the  state  board  of  education,  who  serves  as  the  execu- 
tive officer  of  the  board  in  the  administration  of  higher  education  and 
shares  with  the  state  superintendent  various  supervisory  duties  relating 
to  the  public  schools.  Montana  has  a Chancellor,  appointed  by  the 
board,  as  the  executive  officer  for  higher  education. 

Compared  with  the  vacillating  experiences  of  many  states,  these 
states  have  had  a long  and  consistent  record  in  the  development  of  a 
unified  plan  of  educational  control.  I he  plan  was  adopted  in  Montana 
as  early  as  1889,  in  Idaho  in  1913,  and  in  North  Dakota  in  1915. 

The  Montana  Plan.  In  Montana  the  plan  of  unified  control  was  imposed 
by  an  article  in  the  original  constitution  which  specified  that: 

The  general  control  and  supervision  of  the  state  university  and  the  various 
other  state  educational  institutions  shall  he  vested  in  a state  hoard  of  education 
whose  powers  and  duties  shall  be  prescribed  and  regulated  by  law.  The  said  board 
shall  consist  of  eleven  members,  the  governor,  state  superintendent  of  public 
instruction  and  attorney  general  being  members  ex-officio,  the  other  eight  members 
thereof  shall  be  appointed  by  the  governor  subject  to  confirmation  of  the  senate, 
under  the  regulations  and  restrictions  provided  by  law.72 

The  details  of  educational  organization  were  left  largely  to  the  discre- 
tion of  the  legislature,  so  that  modifications  in  the  system  might  be 
effected  readily  in  response  to  changing  needs.  The  responsibilities  of 
the  State  Board  of  Education  have  been  expanded  and  re-defined  from 
time  to  time  as  new  institutions  have  been  established.  In  1913,  the  four 
existing  state  institutions  of  higher  learning  were  further  unified  by 
being  incorporated  as  the  University  of  Montana  under  the  general  direc- 
tion of  a Chancellor,  chosen  by  the  State  Board,  as  its  executive  officer  for 
higher  education.  The  State  Board  of  Education  now  has  general  con- 
trol and  supervision  over  the  six  scattered  institutions  constituting  the 
University  of  Montana,  the  State  Orphans  Home,  the  State  Reform 
School  and  the  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind,  in  addition  to  its  juris- 
diction over  the  public  school  system.  Immediate  supervision  of  the  six 
institutions  of  higher  education  is  delegated  to  local  executive  boards, 
which  are  constituted  as  follows: 

There  shall  be  an  executive  board,  consisting  of  three  members  for  each  of 
said  institutions  named  in  the  preceding  sections,  two  of  whom  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  governor,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  state  board  of  educa- 
tion, and  the  president  of  such  institution  shall  be  ex-officio  member  of  said  board. 
At  least  tw'o  of  said  members  shall  reside  in  the  county  where  such  institution  is 
located.  Said  executive  board  shall  have  such  immediate  direction  and  control, 
other  than  financial,  of  the  affairs  of  such  institutions  as  may  be  conferred  on  such 
board  by  the  state  board  of  education,  subject  always  to  the  supervision  and  control 
of  said  state  board.72' 

The  Idaho  Plan.  Idaho,  in  abolishing  its  local  boards,  in  1913,  in  favor 
of  unified  control,  was  obliged  to  sidestep  a constitutional  provision 


72Montana  Constitution,  1889,  Art.  XI,  Sec.  11. 
72'  Montana  Revised  Code,  1921,  Chap.  67,  Art.  842 
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which  called  for  control  of  the  State  University  by  a Board  of  Regents. 
This  was  done  by  constituting  the  new  board  the  “State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion and  Board  of  Regents  of  the  University  of  Idaho.”  That  coordina- 
tion was  one  of  the  chief  purposes  of  the  legislature  in  adopting  the  uni- 
fied plan  is  implied  in  the  provision  of  the  law  which  authorizes  the  state 
board  to — 

. . . .classify,  standardize  and  define  the  limits  of  all  instruction  in  the  state 
educational  institutions  of  the  state  and  to  promote  the  efficiency,  harmonize  the 
educational  interests,  and,  so  far  as  practicable,  prevent  wasteful  duplication  of 
effort  in  such  institutions.73 

The  North  Dakota  Plan.  In  North  Dakota,  as  in  Montana,  unification  of 
educational  control  has  been  accomplished  gradually  as  the  result  of  two 
distinct  pieces  of  legislation.  In  1915,  a Type  II  plan  of  control  was  re- 
placed by  a Type  III  plan,  with  the  creation  of  a State  Board  of  Regents 
to  replace  the  Normal  Board  of  Control  and  the  boards  of  the  State 
University  and  the  State  Agricultural  College.  This  in  turn  gave  place 
to  the  Type  V plan,  with  the  merging,  in  1919,  of  the  functions  of  the 
Board  of  Regents  with  those  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  and  the 
Board  of  Control.  All  educational,  penal,  charitable  and  correctional 
institutions  of  the  state  were  thus  placed  under  the  unit  control  of  a new 
board,  known  as  the  Board  of  Administration.  It  consists  of  three  per- 
sons appointed  by  the  governor  for  terms  of  six  years  at  an  annual  sal- 
ary of  $3000,  in  addition  to  the  Stale  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion and  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  and  Labor  as  ex-officio  mem- 
bers. The  appointive  members  are  required  to  give  all  their  time  to  the 
duties  of  the  board.  The  board  is  authorized  to  employ  a secretary  and 
other  administrative  assistants. 

North  Dakota  is  the  only  state  of  the  three  having  the  Type  V plan 
of  control  to  have  had  a survey  study  of  educational  conditions.  It  was 
upon  the  recommendation  of  the  survey74  of  1916  that  North  Dakota 
changed  from  a Type  III  to  the  Type  V plan.  The  survey  report  con- 
tained some  excellent  suggestions  concerning  the  elimination  of  unjust- 
ifiable duplication  by  the  establishment  of  major  lines  of  work  for  each 
class  of  State  institutions.70  Peik* *  in  1930.  at  the  request  of  the  Board  of 
Administration,  worked  out  a well-integrated  program  of  teacher  train- 
ing for  the  state. 

TREND  TOWARD  CENTRALIZATION  OF  CONTROL  OF  TEACHER 

TRAINING 

Evidence  of  a trend  toward  centralized  control  of  teacher  training 
was  noted  by  Judd  and  Parker  in  1916.70  Hill,77  five  years  later,  found 


73Idaho  School  Laws,  1925-29,  Sec.  803. 

liState  Higher  Educational  Institutions  in  North  Dakota,  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cation, Bulletin,  1916,  No.  27. 

7r>Ibid.  pp.  59-74. 

760p.  cit.  p.  40. 

77LawTence  B.  Hill.  Legislative  Control  of  State  Normal  Schools , 1921,  p.  92. 

*W.  E.  Peik.  The  Training  of  Teachers  in  North  Dakota , Dept,  of  Public 
Instruction,  Bismarck,  1930. 
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a similar  tendency.  The  types  of  control  in  eighteen  states,  1922,  were 
compared  by  Agnew  with  the  types  existing  in  the  same  states,  twenty 
years  earlier.  Only  four  of  the  eighteen  had  separate  boards  for  their 
normal  schools  in  1922,  as  compared  with  eight  states  in  1902.  His 
conclusions  were: 

The  tendency  is  clearly  to  identify  the  professional  schools  more  closely  with 
the  departments  of  education.  . . . Administration  is  moving  toward  centralization 
and  unification  in  the  interest  of  economy  and  efficiency.78 

It  must  not  be  assumed  that  all  educational  leaders  are  favorable 
to  complete  unification  of  educational  control.  There  are  those  who 
feel  that  what  is  needed  is  some  coordinating  agency  rather  than  a center- 
ing of  control  in  a single  board  of  education.  The  agencies  commonly 
proposed  as  a special  means  of  coordination  are  supplementary  boards, 
and  general  state  boards  or  departments  of  education. 

The  method  of  coordination  by  means  of  supplementary  boards, 
as  used  in  Alabama,  Oregon  and  Washington,  was  studied  thoroughly 
by  Leonard.  In  summarizing  the  results  attained  in  these  states,  he 
affirmed: 

An  agency  created  to  coordinate  the  work  of  institutions  for  higher  education 
in  a state  may  be  evaluated  in  the  light  of  its  proven  or  prospective  effectiveness  in: 

(1)  Bringing  into  being  a comprehensive  state  policy  in  higher  education  with 
no  unnecessary  duplications  of  curricula. 

(2)  Establishing  harmonious  and  cooperative  working  relations  among  the 
several  institutions  in  carrying  forward  instruction  and  otherwise  serving  the  state. 

(3)  Developing  proper  articulations  between  the  higher  educational  institu- 
tions and  the  schools. 

Results  Attained.-  With  the  exception  later  noted,  regarding  Washington,  the 
results  attained  by  the  three  supplementary  boards  whose  activities  have  been  review- 
ed are  not  impressive,  except  as  they  bring  into  distinctive  relief  the  apparent 
futility  of  expecting  constructive  action  by  means  of  boards  thus  organized.79 

In  recent  years  there  has  been  a growing  tendency  to  utilize  the 
state  board  of  education  as  a means  of  coordination  for  teacher  training 
in  lieu  of  setting  up  a separate  coordinating  agency.  In  many  states  this 
has  taken  the  form  of  giving  the  state  department  of  education  large 
powers  in  the  matter  of  certification.80  In  others,  as  in  Utah81  and 
Texas,82  the  state  board  of  education  has  also  been  constituted  as  a 
special  coordinating  board.  The  general  plan  of  using  the  state  board 
as  a coordinating  agency,  rather  than  as  an  instrument  of  full  control, 
has  been  endorsed  by  Fred  Engelhardt,  as  follows: 


7SWalter  D.  Agnew.  The  Administration  of  Professional  Schools  for  Teachers. 
pp.  156-167. 

790p.  cit.  pp.  183-184. 

H()State  Laws  and  Regulations  Governing  Teachers'  Certificates.  U S.  Bureau 
of  Education,  Bulletin,  1927,  No.  19. 

81See  p.  9. 

82See  p.  18. 
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Although  the  state  board  of  education  may  not  be  assigned  administrative 
control  of  the  various  educational  institutions  supported  by  the  state,  it  should 
act  as  the  coordinating  agency  in  matters  pertaining  to  higher  education  sup- 
ported by  public  funds.  All  state  educational  policies  should  be  formulated  by  this 
board.  It  should  determine  the  institutions  which  are  to  carry  on  specific  edu- 
cational functions  at  state  expense.  Unless  the  responsibility  for  the  development 
and  the  administration  of  the  state’s  educational  program  is  centralized,  un- 
necessary duplication  will  result,  with  accompanying  waste  and  decrease  in 
institutional  effectiveness.83 

Schrammel  found  a decided  tendency  to  increase  the  functions  of  state 
boards  and  departments  during  the  period  from  1890  to  1925.  As  he 
pointed  out: 

Boards  with  very  few  functions  were  numerous  in  the  first  years  considered; 
boards  with  a great  many  functions  were  equally  numerous  in  1925  .... 

Not  only  do  some  of  the  state  boards  with  larger  functions  have  general  super- 
vision and  control  of  the  elementary  and  secondary  public  schools,  but  also  of  pri- 
vate schools,  institutions  of  higher  education,  and,  in  some  cases,  reformatory  and 
charity  schools.  Contrast  this  situation  with  the  limited  functions  of  boards  con- 
trolling only  school  funds,  as  was  frequently  the  case  in  1890.84 

Dealey,85  Mathews,86  Munro,87  Holcombe,88  and  other  authorities 
in  the  field  of  American  government,  bear  witness  to  the  fact  that 
trends  in  educational  control  have  parallelled  the  general  movement 
in  state  administration.  They  have  shown  that  decentralization,  accom- 
panied by  waste  and  inefficiency,  characterized  American  state  govern- 
ment for  a considerable  period;  that  a reaction  in  favor  of  centering 
responsibility  has  been  in  progress  for  some  time,  but  that  the  movement 
has  been  making  slow  headway  against  strongly  vested  interests  and 
heavy  political  odds.  Dealey,  over  fifteen  years  ago,  called  emphatic 
attention  to  the  evils  of  the  general  tendency  toward  decentralization, 
then  so  prevalent  in  American  state  government: 

. . . Every  new  line  of  activity  results  in  the  formation  of  a special  board  or  com- 
mission until  these  can  be  counted  by  the  score  in  almost  any  state,  a ioy  to  the 
spoils  politician,  but  the  despair  of  every  tax-payer.  Under  such  conditions  the 
administration  of  the  State  becomes  unwieldy,  wasteful,  and  thoroughly  unbusiness- 
like. Each  department,  board,  or  commission  drifts  along  under  the  nominal 
control  of  the  legislature,  united  only  by  the  bond  of  a common  affection  for  the 
State  treasury. 

This  evil  has  for  some  time  attracted  the  attention  of  the  leaders  in  our 
several  states,  so  that  there  is  at  present  a decided  movement  looking  towards  a 
greater  efficiency  in  administration  and  a centralization  of  authority.89 

As  to  the  probable  direction  of  future  efforts  toward  more  efficient 
control  of  teacher  training.  Cubberley  has  suggested: 

• 

83Fred  Engelhardt.  Public  School  Organisation  and  Administration,  p.  585. 

84Henry  E.  Schrammel.  The  Organization  of  State  Departments  of  Education, 

pp.  20-21. 

85James  Q.  Dealey.  Growth  of  American  State  Constitutions. 

88 John  Mabry  Mathews.  American  State  Government. 

87 William  Bennett  Munro.  The  Government  of  the  United  States,  National, 
State,  and  Local. 

88Arthur  N.  Holcombe.  State  Government  in  the  United  States. 

890p.  cit.  p.  165. 
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While  it  is  as  yet  too  early  to  predict  what  type  of  unified  organization  will 
be  developed  eventually  in  states  tiaving  a number  of  state  higher  institutions, 
certain  lines  of  development  and  certain  principles  of  action  seem  to  be  growing 
clear.  These  are: 

1.  That  some  form  of  unified  control  will  be  evolved,  and  a real  state  policy 
in  higher  education  will  be  worked  out. 

2.  That  where  there  is  but  one  normal  school,  or  teachers’  college  in  a State,  it 
probably  will  be  grouped  with  the  university  and  land-grant  college  under  one 
board  of  control;  where  there  are  several  such  institutions,  normal  school  control 
probably  will  be  placed  with  the  state  board  of  education,  with  or  without  the 
university  being  included  in  the  centralized  control.90 

SUMMARY  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

1.  The  number  of  states  employing  each  type  of  control  at  the 
present  time  is  as  follows:  Type  I,  nine;  Type  II,  nine;  Type  III,  seven; 
Type  IV,  sixteen,  and  Type  V,  three.  The  Type  III  and  Type  IV  states 
are  well  scattered  geographically,  but  the  other  types  are  largely  sec- 
tional in  distribution. 

2.  The  need  for  some  form  of  coordinated  or  integrated  state 
control  has  come  to  be  generally  recognized  as  essential  to  the  develop- 
ment of  an  efficient  and  economical  program  of  teacher  training. 

3.  The  trend  in  types  of  control,  during  the  past  two  decades,  has 
been  clearly  in  the  direction  of  the  more  centralized  forms  of  control, 
represented  by  Types  III,  IV,  and  V,  as  shown  by  the  fact  that  within 
this  period  there  have  been  at  least  four  changes  from  a Type  I or  Type 
II  plan,  to  the  Type  III  plan;  five  to  Type  IV,  and  two  to  Type  V,  with 
no  apparent  reversals  to  Type  I or  Type  II. 

4.  The  preponderance  of  evidence  presented  by  state  studies  of  the 
survey  type  has  been  favorable  to  control  of  the  state  teachers  colleges 
by  a strong  state  board  of  education  (Type  IV),  having  jurisdiction 
over  the  public  school  system,  with  a commissioner  of  education,  chosen 
by  the  board,  as  its  executive  officer. 

5.  Evidence  afforded  by  other  educational  literature  and  by 
authorities  on  American  state  government  likewise  supports  a centralized 
form  of  control  for  the  teacher-training  function. 

6.  Evidence  is  not  conclusive  as  to  the  most  feasible  method  of  co- 
ordinating the  teacher-training  work  of  state  institutions,  other  than 
teachers  colleges,  with  the  rest  of  the  educational  system.  There  seems  to 
be  considerable  support,  however,  for  either  the  direct  control  of  such 
institutions  by  the  state  board  of  education,  or  for  some  plan  whereby 
the  state  board  may  serve  as  a coordinating  agency  for  the  teacher-train- 
ing work  without  assuming  full  control  of  the  institutions. 


90E.  P.  Cubberley.  State  School  Administration,  p.  348. 
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THE  COMPOSITION  AND  GENERAL  ORGANIZATION  OF  BOARDS 
REQUIRED  UNDER  DIFFERENT  TYPES  OF  STATE  CONTROL 
OF  TEACHER  TRAINING 

Although  the  type  of  control  of  teacher  training  is  important,  the 
success  of  any  plan  must  rest  largely  upon  the  personnel  of  the  boards 
of  control.  The  size  of  boards,  their  make-up,  whether  lay,  professional 
or  ex-officio,  the  length  of  term,  the  manner  of  appointment,  and  the 
requirements  as  to  age,  sex,  vocation,  residence,  and  party  affiliations  of 
the  members,  all  have  a distinct  bearing  upon  the  problem.  As  President 
Elliot  of  Purdue  University  said,  “No  formula  for  the  organization  of 
boards  of  control  will  solve  the  governmental  problem  of  higher  educa- 
tional institutions  which  does  not  attach  a maximum  value  to  the  person- 
ality of  the  individual  member.”* 

The  Size  of  Boards  of  Control 

The  size  of  the  different  educational  boards  in  control  of  state 
institutions  which  prepare  teachers,  is  shown  in  Table  V.  It  will  be 
observed  that  there  is  a strong  tendency  for  boards  of  all  types,  except 
those  of  state  universities,  to  fall  within  a range  of  three  to  twelve  mem- 
bers. Ten  university  boards  out  of  thirty-two,  or  31.2  per  cent,  have  a 
membership  exceeding  twelve,  and  five  have  fifteen  or  more  members.  Of 
the  other  types  of  boards,  only  two  exceed  twelve,-  a state  board  of  edu- 
cation with  thirteen  and  the  new  board  of  higher  education  in  North  Caro- 
lina with  one  hundred  members. 

The  medians  and  modes  for  all  except  local  boards  vary  approxi- 
mately from  seven  to  nine,  and  there  seems  to  be  a strong  central  tend- 
ency for  boards  generally  to  fall  within  those  limits.  Boards  with  an  odd 
number  of  members  are  the  general  rule.  State  boards  of  education 
which  have  control  of  state  teachers  colleges  tend  to  be  larger  than  those 
which  do  not  have  such  control. 

The  above  observations,  as  well  as  the  comparatively  small  size  of 
local  teachers  college  boards,  prompt  the  query  whether  there  is  not  a 
tendency  for  boards  to  vary  in  size  directly  in  proportion  to  their  respon- 
sibilities, or  supposed  responsibilities.  This  would  tend  to  be  substant- 
iated by  the  Texas  Act  of  1929,  increasing  the  membership  of  the  State 
Teachers  College  Board  from  six  to  nine,  which  stated  that  the  change 


*R.  A.  Kent.  Higher  Education  in  America,  Chap.  XX,  The  Board  of  Control, 
by  Edward  C.  Elliott  p.  617. 
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was  necessitated  by  ‘‘the  tremendous  growth  of  the  eight  teachers  colleges 
of  Texas,  widely  separated  from  each  other  in  various  and  remote  sec- 
tions of  the  state.”3 

TABLE  V. 


SIZE  OF  DIFFERENT  TYPES  OF  EXISTING  BOARDS  OF  CONTROL 
NUMBER  OF  STATES  HAVING  BOARDS  OF  SIZES  INDICATED 


Number 

of 

Members 

State  Boards  of  Educat 

ion  | 

Board  of 

Group  I1 

Croup  II2 

Total 

State 

Univer- 

sities 

Higher 

Educa- 

tion 

State  Teachers  Colleges 

General  Local 

3 

1 

4 

5 

0 

0 

0 

3 

4 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

5 

2 

2 

4 

2 

2 

2 

3 

r> 

2 

2 

4 

2 

0 

0 

1 

4 

6 

10 

3 

0 

2 

3 

8 

0 

1 

1 

3 

0 

0 

0 

9 

1 

4 

5 

8 

3 

2 

1 

10 

4 

0 

4 

1 

1 

0 

11 

3 

0 

3 

2 

0 

2 

12 

2 

0 

2 

1 

1 

0 

13 

0 

1 

1 

2 

0 

0 

14 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

15 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

Over  15 

0 

0 

0 

5 

1 

0 

Total 

19 

21 

40 

32 

8 

9 

11 

Median 

9. 

6.7 

7.1 

9.3 

9.2 

7.3 

5.3 

Mode 

7 

7 

9 

9 

aGroup  I consists  of  state  boards  which  have  control  of  state  teachers  colleges 
or  normal  schools  (Types  IV  and  V). 

2Group  II  consists  of  state  boards  which  do  not  have  control  of  state  teachers 
colleges  or  normal  schools  (Types  I,  II.  and  III). 

Schrammel4 5  found  that  the  trend  is  toward  state  boards  of  education 
of  moderate  size,  consisting  of  from  five  to  nine  members.  The  median 
number  of  members  for  such  boards  was  seven  in  1925,  as  compared  with 
five  in  1900,  while  the  maximum  decreased  from  twenty-three  to  thirteen 
during  the  same  period.  Rutledge3  secured  approval  of  80  per  cent  of 
his  jury  for  the  principle  that  “the  board  of  control  of  the  teachers  col- 


3Texas  Laws,  1929,  Chap.  135. 

4Henry  E.  Schrammel.  The  Organization  of  State  Departments  of  Education, 

p.  9. 

5Samuel  A.  Rutledge.  The  Development  of  Guiding  Principles  for  the  Admini- 
stration of  Teachers  Colleges  and  Normal  Schools,  p.  12. 
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leges  or  normal  schools  should  be  composed  of  seven  or  more  members, 
one  member  of  which  should  be  selected  annually.”  The  state  surveys, 
which  considered  the  question,  recommended  state  boards  of  education 
of  moderate  size,  with  an  odd  number  of  members,  ranging  from  five  to 
nine,  with  a median  of  7.1  and  mode  of  7,  as  shown  in  Table  VI.  Cub- 
berley’s  conclusions  support  the  above  findings.  According  to  him: 

The  board  should  be  neither  too  small  nor  too  large.  Experience  has  shown  that 
small  boards  are  not  infrequently  one-man  affairs,  while  boards  which  are  too 
large  do  not  secure  effective  action.  The  best  experience  seems  to  indicate  that 
a board  of  seven  is  about  the  best  size.6 


TABLE  VI 

RECOMMENDATIONS  OF  STATE  SURVEYS  AS  TO  SIZE  AND  LENGTH  OF 
TERM  OF  STATE  BOARDS  OF  EDUCATION 


Surveys  of 

State 

Year  j 

Recommendations  as  to 

Number  of  Members  Years  of  Term 

Alabama 

1919 

9 

12 

Arizona 

1917 

7 

8 

Colorado 

1917 

7 

8 

Delaware 

1919 

5 

5 

Florida 

1929 

7 

7 

Indiana 

1923 

7 

6 

Kentucky 

1921 

9 

No.  rec. 

Kentucky 

1924 

9 

.4 

Maryland 

1916 

7 

7 

Mississippi 

1926 

5 

5 or  6 

Missouri 

1920 

5 

10 

Newr  Jersey 

1930 

7 

6 

North  Carolina 

1920 

5 or  7 

Prolonged 

North  Carolina 

(Brookings  Institution) 

1930 

7 

7 

Ohio 

1914 

/ 

6 

South  Dakota 

1918 

8 

8 

Texas 

1925 

9 

9 

Utah 

1929 

9 

9 

Vermont 

1913 

5 

5 

Virginia 

1920 

7 

7 

Virginia 

1928 

7 

4 

Wyoming 

1916 

7 

8 

West  Virginia 

1928 

7 or  9 

7 or  9 

Median 

7.1 

7.0 

Mode 

7 

7 

6E.  P.  Cubberley.  State  School  Administration,  p.  291. 
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Length  of  Term  of  Members  of  Boards  of  Control 

The  existing  status  respecting  the  length  of  term  for  various  boards 
is  shown  in  Table  VII.  It  will  be  observed  that,  except  for  one  univer- 
sity board,  the  range  for  all  boards  is  from  two  to  twelve  years.  Teachers 
college  boards  have  the  shortest  range,  varying  only  from  four  to  six 
years  for  general  boards,  and  from  two  to  six  years  for  local  boards. 
For  state  boards  of  education,  having  control  of  teacher-training  insti- 
tutions, the  term  tends  to  be  longer  than  for  state  boards  not  having  such 
control.  Seven  state  boards  of  education,  not  represented  in  the  table,  are 
composed  entirely  of  ex-officio  members  whose  terms  usually  are  limited 
to  two  or  four  years.  As  indicated  by  the  modes,  a term  of  six  years  is 
employed  more  commonly  than  any  other,  being  particularly  popular 
for  university  boards  and  state  boards  of  education.  Next  in  frequency,  is 
a four-year  term,  which  results  in  a large  proportion  of  terms  for  all 
types  of  boards  falling  between  four  and  six  years. 


TABLE  VII 


LENGTH  OF  TERM  OF  DIFFERENT  TYPES  OF  EXISTING  BOARDS  OF 
CONTROL;  NUMBER  OF  STATES  HAVING  EACH 


Years 

of 

Term 

State  Board  of  Education 

Boards  of 

Group  l7 

Group  II8 

Total 

State 

Univer- 

sities 

Higher  State  Teachers  Colleges 
Educa- 
tion General  Local 

2 

2 

2 

1 

3 

1 

1 

2 

2 

5 

4 

4 

4 

8 

5 

3 

3 

1 

5 

2 

2 

4 

1 

2 

6 

8 

5 

13 

13 

2 

5 

.... 

/ 

1 

1 

2 

4 

8 

2 

2 

2 

1 

.... 

9 

2 

1 

.... 

10 

1 

.... 

.... 

11 

.... 

.... 

.... 

.... 

.... 

12 

1 

1 

2 

1 

16 

.... 

1 

.... 

.... 

Indeterminate  .... 

.... 

1 

Total 

19 

15 

34 

32 

8 

9 

10 

Median 

5.8 

4.7 

5.6 

6.2 

6.0 

5.6 

4.3 

Mode 

6 

6 

6 

6 

4 

6 

3 

7Group  I consists  of  state  boards  which  have  control  of  teachers  colleges  or 
normal  schools  (Types  IV  and  V ). 

8Group  II  consists  of  state  boards  which  do  not  have  control  of  teachers  colleges 
or  normal  schools  (Types  I,  II,  and  III). 
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The  trend  at  present  appears  to  be  clearly  in  the  direction  of  longer 
terms,  as  shown  by  the  fact  that  Arkansas,  Georgia,  Mississippi  and 
North  Carolina,  in  constituting  new  boards  within  the  past  year,  have 
in  each  instance  prescribed  a term  of  six  or  more  years.  As  both  Cubber- 
ley9  and  Fred  Engelhardt10  have  pointed  out,  it  is  important  that  the 
term  of  office  be  long  enough  so  that  the  appointing  officer  shall  not  be 
able  to  change  the  character  of  the  board  within  a short  period. 

The  twenty-one  state  surveys,  reported  in  Table  VI,  suggested  terms 
varying  from  four  to  twelve  years,  with  a median  of  7.0  years.  Fairly 
long  terms  were  most  in  favor,  as  shown  by  the  fact  that  only  two  sur- 
veys proposed  a term  of  less  than  five  years.  Overlapping  terms,  with 
only  one  or  two  expiring  simultaneously,  were  recommended  in  order 
to  promote  stability  and  continuity  in  the  policies  of  the  board,  and  to 
free  boards  from  political  control. 

Methods  of  Choosing  Members  of  Boards  of  Control 

The  predominating  practice,  as  shown  in  Table  VIII,  is  to  vest  the 
appointment  of  all  types  of  boards  in  the  governor,  with  the  approval 
of  the  senate.  Next  in  frequency,  is  the  method  of  selection  by  the  gover- 
nor alone,  while  choice  by  popular  election  ranked  third,  although  sel- 
dom used. 

Experts  in  school  administration,  who  have  served  on  the  state  sur- 
veys, have  favored  giving  the  governor  the  sole  responsibility  for 
appointments  to  educational  boards.  Of  the  twenty-three  surveys  deal- 
ing with  the  question  as  to  the  best  method  of  selecting  members  for  state 
boards  of  education,  thirteen,  or  56.5  per  cent,  recommended  leaving 
the  choice  to  the  governor  alone,  as  compared  with  ten,  or  43.5  per  cent, 
which  favored  the  ratification  of  all  such  appointments  by  the  senate.  No 
survey  suggested  popular  election  as  the  preferred  plan. 

The  survey  staffs  have  the  backing  of  Munro,nMathews12and  other 
authorities  of  political  science,  who  have  advocated  the  concentration 
of  the  appointing  power  in  the  hands  of  the  governor.  As  Mathews  stated 
the  case: 

....  the  division  of  power  and  responsibility  between  the  governor  and  the  sen- 
ate ordinarily  lessens  popular  control  over  appointments  and  makes  directly  for  the 
entrance  of  party  considerations  . . . Under  the  limitation  of  confirmation  by  the 
senate,  there  is  usually  little  sense  of  responsibility  either  in  the  appointing  author- 
ity or  in  the  appointee. 

. . . The  only  legal  check  that  seems  needful  in  the  matter  is  to  require  that 
the  governor  issue  a public  statement  indicating  his  reasons  for  making  the  ap- 
pointment. which  should  include  a description  of  the  appointee’s  qualifications 
for  the  position.  This  would  tend  to  prevent  wholly  unsuitable  appointments  and 
would  at  the  same  time  concentrate  responsibility  for  the  appointment. 


9Op.  cit.  p.  291. 

10Fred  Engelhardt.  Public  School  Organization  and  Administration,  p.  571 
11  Munro.  The  Government  of  the  United  States.  1931.  pp.  589-90. 
12Mathews.  American  State  Government.  1924,  pp.  232-3,  294. 
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TABLE  VIII 

METHOD  OF  CHOOSING  MEMBERS  OF  DIFFERENT  TYPES  OF  EXISTING 
iBOARDS  OF  CONTROL;  NUMBER  OF  STATES  EMPLOYING  EACH 


Method  of  Choice 

State 
Board 
of  Edu- 
cation 

State 

Univer- 

sities 

Boards  of 

Higher  State  Teachers  Colleges 
Educa- 
tion General  Local 

Governor  Alone  . . . 

. 12 

5 

2 

2 

4 

Governor  with  approval 
of  Senate  or  Council  . 

. 16 

17 

5 

6 

5 

State  Supt.  with  approval 
of  governor  .... 

1 

.... 

.... 

.... 

Popular  election  . . . 

. 2 

5 

.... 

1 

.... 

Legislature  or  General 
Assembly  .... 

1 

2 

1 

.... 

Board  itself 

1 

.... 

.... 

.... 

Chief  School  Officer  . . 

.... 

.... 

.... 

1 

Partly  by  State  Board 
of  Education  and  part- 
ly by  Univ.  Alumni  As- 
sociation   

1 

Board  itself  with  approval 
of  Senate 



1 

.... 

.... 

TOTAL 

32 

32 

8 

9 

10 

Ex-Officio  Members  of  Boards  of  Control 

One  of  the  most  important  questions  concerning  the  composition  of 
educational  boards  is  whether  or  not  such  boards  should  consist  wholly 
or  partly  of  ex-officio  members.  The  extent  to  which  ex-officio  members 
are  represented  on  different  types  of  educational  boards  is  shown  in 
Table  IX.  It  will  be  noticed  that  such  members  are  found  on  all  kinds 
of  boards  except  state  boards  of  higher  education  but  that  they  are  most 
common  on  state  boards  of  education.  Seven  states  located  in  the  South 
and  West,  Colorado,  Florida,  Kentucky,  Mississippi,  Missouri,  North 
Carolina  and  Oregon,  have  state  boards  of  education  made  up  entirely 
of  ex-officio  members,  while  four  others,  Arizona,  Indiana,  Kansas  and 
Washington,  have  state  boards  with  a majority  of  such  membership. 
None  of  the  eleven  state  boards,  just  referred  to,  has  control  of  the  state 
teacher-training  institutions,  and  no  state  at  present  vests  the  control  of 
its  institutions  of  higher  learning  in  a board  controlled  by  ex-officio  mem- 
bers. 


As  might  be  expected,  the  chief  school  officer  serves  most  frequent- 
ly in  an  ex-officio  capacity,  being  a member  on  twenty-five  state  boards 
of  education,  or  62.5  per  cent  of  the  total  number;  on  sixteen,  or  just 
half  of  the  boards  of  state  universities;  and  on  the  teachers  college 
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boards  of  fifteen  states,  or  75  per  cent  of  the  states  having  such  boards. 
He  is  not  a member,  however,  of  the  board  of  higher  education  in  any 
of  the  eight  states  having  such  a board.  The  governor  comes  next  in 
frequency,  being  a member  of  thirteen  state  boards  of  education,  twelve 
university  boards,  and  two  boards  of  higher  education.  Other  political 
officials  such  as  lieutenant  governor,  secretary  of  state,  and  attorney 
general,  are  found  on  ten  boards  of  education,  and  on  three  boards  of 
state  universities,  but  not  on  other  types  of  boards.  Occurring  less  fre- 
quently as  ex-officio  members  are  professional  educators,  such  as  ihe 
presidents  of  the  state  university,  the  state  college,  or  one  or  more  of 
the  state  teachers  colleges.  In  four  states,  the  commissioner  of  agri- 
culture or  president  of  the  state  board  of  agriculture  is  a member  of 
the  state  university  board. 


TABLE  IX 

NUMBER  OF  EX-OFFICIO  MEMBERS  ON  DIFFERENT  TYPES  OF  EXISTING 
BOARDS  OF  CONTROL;  NUMBER  OF  STATES  HAVING  EACH  NUMBER 


Number  of 
Ex-Officio 
Members 

State 
Board  of 
Education 

Board  of 

State 

Univer- 

sities 

Higher 

Educa- 

tion 

State  Teachers  Colleges 

General  Local 

0 

14 

12 

6 

1 

2 

1 

5 

8 

2 

7 

9 

2 

7 

3 

1 

3 

7 

4 

.... 

4 

2 

3 

.... 

.... 

.... 

5 

2 

MM 

MM 

.... 

6 

1 

— 

.... 

.... 

7 or  more 

2 

2 

.... 

.... 

TOTAL 

40 

32 

8 

9 

11 

Majority  Ex-Officio 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Entire  Board  Ex-Officio  7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Medians 

1.6 

1.0 

0.2 

1.0 

0.9 

Schrammel  found  that  the  trend  was  clearly  away  from  ex-officio 
membership.13  According  to  his  data,  twenty  of  a total  of  twTenty-nine 
such  boards  were  wholly  or  mostly  ex-officio  in  1890,  as  compared 
with  only  twelve  of  the  total  of  forty-one  in  1925.  Furthermore,  he 
discovered  that  no  states  changed  from  an  appointive  to  an  ex-officio 
board  during  the  thirty-five  years,  but  that  ten  states  did  change  from 
the  ex-officio  to  the  appointive  type. 


130p.  cit.  pp.  5-6. 
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It  seems  to  be  generally  agreed  by  authorities  on  school  admini- 
stration14 that  ex-officio  boards  are  undesirable.  The  state  surveys 
have  gone  on  record,  in  nearly  every  case,  against  ex-officio  boards, 
although  they  have  advocated  retaining  the  state  superintendent  or 
commissioner  of  education  as  the  executive  officer  of  the  board,  with 
a voice  in  its  proceedings,  but  no  vote.15 

The  following  excerpt  from  the  Mississippi  survey  of  1926  gives 
a comprehensive  summary  of  the  main  objections  to  ex-officio  boards. 
It  will  be  recalled  that  Mississippi  is  one  of  the  eight  states,  having  a 
wholly  ex-officio  state  board,  consisting  of  the  State  Superintendent, 
the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  Attorney  General. 

The  chief  objections  (to  ex-officio  membership)  may  be  stated  as  follows: 

The  State  Superintendent  of  Education  is  chosen  presumably  on  the  ground 
of  his  fitness  as  an  educational  expert,  while  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  At- 
torney-General, as  ex-officio  members,  are  elected  by  the  people  on  the  basis  of 
fitness  for  other  state  duties  which  are  entirely  foreign  to  the  field  of  education. 

Since  the  two  ex-officio  members,  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  Attorney- 
General,  are  elected  by  direct  vote  of  the  people,  they,  after  all  is  said,  are  per- 
sonally interested  in  the  political  affairs  of  the  state,  and  hence,  as  a result  of 
this  situation,  political  influences  are  liable  to  be  involved  with  educational 
affairs  .... 

The  duties  involved  in  the  offices  to  which  they  were  elected  are  enough  to 
require  all  of  the  time  of  the  Attorney-General  and  the  Secretary  of  State;  .... 

It  is  a well-established  principle  that  boards  governing  institutions  of  all  kinds 
should  be  subject  to  very  gradual  change  only.  In  the  case  under  discussion,  it 
is  not  only  possible,  but  in  fact  it  generally  happens,  that  at  least  two  and  some- 
times three  members  go  off  the  Board  at  the  same  time.  This  situation  prevails 
every  four  years.  16 

Qualifications  for  Membership  on  Boards  of  Control  of 
State  Teachers  Colleges 

Two  types  of  legislation  are  found  commonly  among  statutes 
creating  educational  boards:  one  prescribing  in  rather  general  terms 
the  qualifications  for  membership  on  such  boards  with  a view  to  secur- 
ing only  men  and  women  of  high  standing  and  achievement,  and  the 
other  limiting  the  discretion  of  the  appointing  officer  by  specific  re- 
strictions. A good  example  of  the  former  is  found  in  the  Maryland 
law  creating  the  State  Board  of  Education  which  simply  provides: 

The  members  of  the  board  shall  be  appointed  solely  because  of  their  character 
and  fitness,  but  no  person  shall  be  appointed  to  the  board  who  is  in  any  way 
subject  to  its  authority  ....  17 

Other  laws  of  similar  type  provide,  as  in  Idaho,  that  members — 


14Ellwood  P.  Cubberley.  State  School  Administration,  p.  291. 
15Survey  of  Education  in  Utah,  1926,  No.  18,  p.  11 
16Public  Education  in  Mississippi,  1926.  pp.  13-14. 
17Maryland  Public  School  Laws,  1927,  Chap.  2,  Sec.  5. 
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8hall  be  appointed  solely  upon  consideration  of  their  ability  to  efficiently  serve 
the  interests  of  the  people  and  of  education  in  this  state  without  reference  to 
locality,  to  occupation,  to  party  affiliation  or  to  religion.  18 

Qualifications  of  the  above  type  are  intended  merely  to  safeguard  the 
interests  of  the  state  and  do  not  restrict  the  choice  of  the  governor  in 
any  essential  particular.  Examples  of  the  specific  type  of  qualifications 
are  much  more  common.  An  analysis  of  the  specific  qualifications  re- 
quired for  membership  on  boards  controlling  state  teacher-training  in- 
stitutions shows  that  they  are  of  five  kinds,  viz.,  specifications  as  to  age, 
sex,  residence,  occupation  and  political  affiliation. 

Specifications  as  to  Age  and  Sex.  Age  and  sex  specifications  seem  to 
be  the  least  common.  The  Mississippi  Act  of  1932,  creating  the  new 
Board  of  Trustees  of  State  Institutions  of  Higher  Learning,  specifies 
that  members  must  be  at  least  twenty-five  years  of  age.  Three  states 
have  requirements  as  to  sex, — Massachusetts  and  New  Jersey  providing 
that  two  members  of  the  state  board  of  education  shall  be  women,  and 
Wisconsin,  that  there  shall  be  one  woman  on  its  Teachers  College 
Board  of  Regents. 

Specifications  Respecting  Residence.  Qualifications  as  to  residence  of 
members  are  quite  numerous,  being  found  in  at  least  sixteen  of  the  states. 
Many  of  these  appear  to  be  for  the  purpose  of  giving  representation  to 
all  parts  of  the  state.  For  instance,  the  small  states  of  Connecticut  and 
Rhode  Island  require  one  member  from  each  county  on  the  state  board 
of  education,  while  larger  states  such  as  Alabama,  Georgia,  Louisiana 
and  Montana  provide  for  equal  representation  of  the  congressional  dis- 
tricts. The  objection  often  raised  to  district  representation  is  that  it  puts 
the  selection  on  a geographical  basis  rather  than  on  a basis  of  fitness 
and  tends  to  give  the  members  a local  rather  than  a state-wide  viewpoint.10 

Minnesota,  Arizona  and  Missouri  provide  for  local  representation 
on  the  teachers  college  board,  while  South  Dakota  and  Oregon  have  laws 
which  prevent  such  representation.  In  Minnesota,  there  must  be  one 
member  from  each  county  having  a teachers  college,  on  the  State  Teach- 
ers College  Board,  while  the  recent  Oregon  law,  creating  a State  Board 
of  Higher  Education,  prohibits  any  member  from  residing  in  a city  hav- 
ing a state  institution.  The  state  surveys  have  pointed  out  that  local 
representation  may  result  in  giving  the  local  trustees  undue  influence  in 
the  government  of  the  several  institutions;  on  the  other  hand,  a law 
denying  membership  to  any  city  or  county  having  a state  institution 
may,  at  times,  prevent  a state  from  securing  for  a board  the  services  of 
some  of  its  ablest  citizens.  This  is  especially  apt  to  be  true  when  the 
state  institutions  are  located  in  the  larger  cities  of  the  state. 

Specifications  Respecting  Occupation.  Restrictions  as  to  occupation  are 
less  common  than  those  of  residence,  but  are  likewise  contradictory. 


18Idaho  School  Laws,  Chap.  41,  Sec.  791. 

19L.  D.  Coffman.  The  Control  of  State  Universities.  National  Association 
of  State  Universities  in  the  United  States,  Vol.  27,  1929,  p.  133. 
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Massachusetts,  Louisiana  and  Oklahoma  provide  for  one  or  more  educa- 
tors on  the  State  Board  of  Education,  while  New  Hampshire  prohibits 
such  membership.  West  Virginia  and  Georgia  have  laws  which  prevent 
any  appointee  of  the  board  from  serving  as  a member.  In  Idaho  the  law 
provides  that  not  more  than  one  former  student  of  any  one  of  the  state 
institutions  may  be  a member  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  at  the 
same  time.  Similarly  Georgia  prescribes  for  its  new  Board  of  Regents 
that  not  more  than  five  of  the  twelve  members  shall  be  alumni  of  any  one 
of  the  twenty-six  institutions  under  the  control  of  the  board.  A further 
restriction,  found  in  a number  of  states,  including  Arizona,  Georgia 
and  Washington,  denies  representation  on  boards  to  members  of  text- 
book companies. 

Authorities  of  school  administration  seem  to  agree,  for  the  most 
part,  that  state  educational  boards  should  be  composed  of  lay,  rather 
than  professional  members.  Rutledge,  for  instance,  secured  the  approval 
of  89  per  cent  of  his  jury  for  the  proposition  that  “the  board  of  control 
of  the  teachers  colleges  or  the  normal  schools  of  the  state  should  be 
composed  entirely  of  laymen.”20  The  state  surveys,  almost  without  ex- 
ception, have  recommended  lay  rather  than  professional  boards.  The 
Kentucky  survey  states  the  case  thus: 

Whether  professional  educators  should  be  included  depends  on  the  view  held 
of  the  purpose  and  function  of  such  a hoard.  If  the  board  is  regarded  as  an  agency 
meant  to  formulate  policies  and  plans,  and  to  participate  actively  in  their  execu- 
tion and  in  the  administration  of  the  schools,  professional  educators  should  obvi- 
ously be  included.  But  in  our  judgment,  such  is  not  the  proper  function  of  a state 
board  of  education.  To  our  mind  the  state  board  should  not  primarily  originate  ed- 
ucational policies,  nor  should  the  board  itself  execute  them;  least  of  all  should  it 
concern  itself  with  the  details  of  management.  The  board  should  represent  the 
people  in  an  advisory  and  legislative  capacity  and  should  depend  for  professional 
guidance  and  for  the  execution  of  its  policies  on  its  executive  officer,  the  state 
superintendent.  On  this  view,  amply  vindicated  by  the  experience  of  other  states, 
the  board  should  be  composed  of  broad-minded  and  high-minded  laymen.  What 
is  wanted  and  needed  is  the  lay  point  of  view,  to  review  the  policies  and  plans 
submitted  for  approval  by  its  executive  officer  and  to  judge  of  his  execution  of 
them.  21 

Specifications  Regarding  Political  Affiliations.  Eleven  states  have  re- 
strictions respecting  the  political  affiliations  of  members  of  the  boards 
of  control  of  the  state  teachers  colleges  or  normal  schools.  South  Da- 
kota requires  that  members  shall  represent  different  political  parties; 
Tennessee  that  there  must  be  three  members  from  each  of  the  two  lead- 
ing political  parties;  while  Montana,  New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey,  West 
Virginia,  Iowa,  Maine,  New  Mexico,  Missouri  and  Kentucky  stipulate 
that  not  more  than  a specified  number  shall  be  from  the  same  political 
party.  These  restrictions  were  probably  intended  to  prevent  a monopoly 
of  board  control  by  one  political  party,  as  well  as  to  reduce  to  a mini- 
mum the  number  of  changes  on  a board  resulting  from  a change  in 


200p.  cit.  p.  11. 

21Kentucky  Survey,  1921,  Op.  cit.  p.  151 
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political  control.  Mathews  asserts,  however,  that  such  restrictions  tend 
to  introduce  political  factors  rather  than  to  free  boards  from  such  in- 
fluences.22 

Although  it  is  the  common  practice  of  the  different  states,  as  shown 
above,  to  prescribe  specific  qualifications  for  board  membership,  the 
consensus  of  opinion  among  experts  in  the  field  of  government  and 
school  administration  seems  to  support  the  conclusion  of  Cubberley  that: 

All  appointments  should  be  based  solely  on  ability  to  serve  the  interests  of 
the  people  and  should  be  made  ■without  reference  to  residence,  party  affiliation, 
religion,  race,  sex,  or  occupation.  23 

Compensation  of  Board  Members 

At  present  there  are  several  schemes  for  compensating  members 
of  the  various  types  of  educational  boards:  (a)  the  payment  of  a fixed 
salary  or  small  honorarium;  (b)  the  reimbursement  for  actual  necessary 
expenses  incurred  in  attending  board  meetings,  plus  a modest  per  diem, 
and  (c)  necessary  expenses  only.  The  first  is  little  used,  being  found 
only  in  case  of  the  state  board  of  education  in  four  states,  and  of  the 
board  of  higher  education  in  another.  The  amount  varies  from  $100  to 
$3000  per  year.  The  per  diem  plan  is  employed  quite  generally  for  all 
types  of  boards,  but  is  most  popular  in  connection  with  state  boards  of 
education.  Per  diem  allowances  range  from  $3  to  $15,  but,  as  a rule,  do 
not  exceed  $5.  The  reimbursement  of  expenses  only  is  the  plan  used 
most  widely,  but  is  by  far  the  most  common  for  boards  of  state  univer- 
sities. Schrammel  found  that,  in  1925,  members  of  state  boards  of  edu- 
cation received  an  honorarium  or  salary  in  four  states,  expenses  and  a 
per  diem  payment  in  eleven  states,  and  expenses  only  in  thirteen  states.24 

The  state  surveys  have  been  practically  unanimous  in  opposing  the 
plan  of  a salaried  state  board  of  education.  Of  sixteen  surveys  making 
specific  recommendations  as  to  compensation,  seven  favored  the  allow- 
ance of  expenses  and  a small  per  diem;  five  recommended  expenses  only; 
and  four  stated  that  members  should  not  be  paid  for  their  services. 

Rutledge  secured  94  per  cent  approval,  a practically  unanimous 
verdict,  from  his  jury  for  the  principle  that: 

The  board  of  control  of  the  teachers  colleges,  or  the  normal  schools  should 
serve  without  pay  except  reimbursement  for  expenses  incurred  in  the  performance 
of  their  duties  on  the  board.25 


22Op.  cit.  pp.  265-266. 
230p.  cit.  p.  291. 

24Op.  cit.  p.  16. 

250p.  cit.  p.  13. 
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Summary  and  Conclusions 

The  best  available  data  seem  to  support  the  following  conclusions 
concerning  the  composition  and  other  organizational  features  of  boards 
having  control  of  state  institutions  engaged  in  the  preparation  of 
teachers. 

1.  Size.  Boards  of  all  kinds  should  consist  of  an  odd  number  of 
members, — preferably  seven  or  nine. 

2.  Term.  The  term  of  office  for  board  members  should  be  fairly 
long,  varying  from  six  to  nine  years.  The  terms  should  overlap  in  such 
a way  that  not  more  than  one  or  two  expire  simultaneously. 

3.  Manner  of  Selection.  The  appointment  of  board  members  should 
he  vested  in  the  governor,  and  the  better  policy  seems  to  be  to  make  him 
solely  responsible  for  the  character  of  the  appointments  by  not  requir- 
ing confirmation  by  the  senate.  The  prevailing  practice,  however,  is  to 
require  such  approval. 

4.  Personnel  of  the  Board.  The  governor  should  be  given  a free 
hand  in  the  selection  of  appointees  who  are  best  qualified  for  board 
membership  and  should  not  be  restricted  by  legal  requirements  as  to 
age,  sex,  residence,  occupation  or  political  affiliation.  There  should  be 
no  ex-officio  members,  except  the  chief  school  officer,  who  should 
probably  serve  on  boards  of  which  he  is  not  the  executive  officer. 

5.  Compensation  of  Members.  Board  members  should  not  be  paid 
for  their  services,  but  should  be  reimbursed  for  necessary  expenses  in- 
curred in  attending  meetings  of  the  board. 


CHAPTER  IV 


LEGAL  ASPECTS  OF  THE  PROBLEM  OF  STATE  CONTROL  OF 

TEACHER  TRAINING 

A fundamental  aspect  of  our  problem  concerns  the  part  which 
constitutional  and  statutory  law  should  have  in  the  control  of  teacher 
training.  What  phases  of  control  should  be  fixed  by  constitutional 
enactment;  which  should  be  determined  by  legislative  action;  and 
which  should  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  governing  boards?  The 
forty-eight  states  differ  radically  in  their  methods  of  handling  these 
questions.  Some  state  constitutions  contain  no  reference  to  educa- 
tional control,  while  others  specify  minutely  the  details  of  organiza- 
tion. The  legislative  codes,  too,  vary  greatly  as  to  the  powers  and 
duties  which  they  confer  upon  boards  of  control.  Not  only  do  the 
states  vary  in  these  particulars,  but  there  is,  in  many  cases,  a lack  of 
any  consistent  policy  in  handling  the  matter  of  control  in  a given  state. 

The  Relation  of  the  Constitution  to  the  Control  of  Teacher 

Training 

In  eleven  states,  the  constitution  contains  no  specific  provisions 
for  education,  either  omitting  the  subject  altogether,  or,  more  commonly, 
merely  authorizing  the  legislature  to  provide  education  at  public  expense. 
These  are  mainly  the  North  Atlantic  states,  Connecticut,  Delaware, 
Maine,  Massachusetts,  Maryland,  New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey,  Rhode 
Island  and  Vermont,  whose  constitutions,  for  the  most  part,  were  framed 
during  the  early  period  of  our  national  history.  The  constitutions  of 
only  two  other  states  belong  clearly  to  this  type:  Iowa  (1847),  and 
Tennessee  (1870).  The  oldest  of  these  constitutions,  that  of  Mass- 
achusetts adopted  in  1780,  enjoins  the  legislature  of  all  future  periods 
to  cherish  the  cause  of  education.1 

The  constitutions  of  the  other  thirty-seven  states  prescribe,  more 
or  less  specifically,  the  details  of  organization,  and,  sometimes,  also  the 
powers  and  duties  of  various  educational  offices  and  boards.  It  is  our 
purpose  to  examine  briefly  such  of  these  details  as  may  affect  the  control 
of  teacher  training.  These  may  be  considered  to  advantage  under  three 
headings:  Constitutional  provisions  relating  (1)  to  the  state  school 
official;  (2)  to  the  state  board  of  education;  and  (3)  to  the  state  in- 
stitutions which  prepare  teachers. 


Constitution  of  Massachusetts,  1780,  Chap.  V,  Sec.  2. 
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Constitutional  Provisions  Relating  to  the  Chief  State 
School  Official 

All  of  the  states  now  have  a chief  school  officer  who  is  usually  des- 
ignated as  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  or  as  Superinten- 
dent or  Commissioner  of  Education.  At  first  mainly  an  office  of  routine 
duties,  it  has  come  to  be  recognized,  potentially  at  least,  as  a position  of 
extreme  importance  in  state  school  administration.  The  office  is  pro- 
vided for  in  the  constitutions  of  thirty-three  states,2  — states  largely  of 
the  south,  west  and  central  sections,  whose  constitutions,  with  a few  ex- 
ceptions, were  adopted  after  the  office  had  been  established  in  the  old- 
er states.  No  state  of  the  New  England  or  Middle  Atlantic  sections,  ex- 
cept Pennsylvania,  makes  constitutional  provision  for  the  office.  As 
Reeder  pointed  out — 

In  the  New  England  and  Middle  Atlantic  States  the  office  originated  several 
years  after  the  adoption  of  their  constitutions.  In  these  States,  therefore,  statu- 
tory provision  was  resorted  to  because  it  could  be  much  more  expeditiously  ar- 
ranged than  constitutional  provision.  Statutory  provision  having  been  thus  begun 
and  having  worked  satisfactorily,  has  been  continued  down  to  the  present  time. 
Allhough  these  States  have  adopted  new  constitutions  since  the  office  was  estab- 
lished. they  have  still  assumed  that  the  legislatures  could  be  trusted  to  continue 
the  office  and  determine  its  features.3 

All  but  two4 5 6  of  the  thirty-three  states,  having  constitutional  provis- 
ions for  the  office,  specify  popular  election  as  the  method  of  selection, — a 
method  which  is  considered  undesirable  by  most  students  of  school 
administration  5 6 7.  It  is  significant  that  of  the  fifteen  states  which  have 
only  statutory  provision  for  the  method  of  selection,  nine,  Arkansas, 
Connecticut,  Delaware,  Maryland,  Minnesota,  New  Hampshire,  New 
York.  Rhode  Island  and  Vermont,  provide  for  appointment  by  the  state 
board;  four,  Maine,  Massachusetts,  New  Jersey  and  Tennessee,  provide 
for  appointment  by  the  governor;  while  two  only,  Iowa  and  Texas,  still 
hold  to  popular  election. 

The  term  of  office  is  also  fixed  by  the  constitution  in  thirty-one  of 
the  states, — most  commonly  at  two  years,  but  occasionally  at  four.  In 
two  of  the  states,  Alabama  and  Kentucky,  the  tenure  is  further  restricted 
by  making  the  state  superintendent  ineligible  for  re-election  for  the 
following  term. 


2These  are:  Alabama,  Arizona,  California,  Colorado,  Florida,  Georgia,  Idaho, 
Illinois,  Indiana,  Kansas,  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Michigan,  Mississippi,  Missouri, 
Montana,  Nebraska,  Nevada,  New  Mexico,  North  Carolina,  North  Dakota,  Ohio, 
Oklahoma,  Oregon,  Pennsylvania,  South  Carolina,  South  Dakota,  Utah,  Virginia, 
Washington,  West  Virginia,  Wisconsin  and  Wyoming. 

3Ward  G.  Reeder.  The  Chief  State  School  Official.  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion, Bulletin,  1924,  No.  5,  pp.  15-16. 

40hio  and  Pennsylvania  provide  for  gubernatorial  appointment. 

5EUwood  P.  Cubberley.  State  School  Administration,  1927,  pp.  276-282. 

6Fred  Engelhardt.  Public  School  Organization  and  Administration,  1931,  p.  571. 

TSee  also  page  77  of  this  study. 
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In  addition  to  other  details,  the  constitutions  of  Georgia,  Wash- 
ington and  Wyoming  fix  the  salary  of  the  office,  and  a number  of  the 
states  have  constitutional  provisions  respecting  the  qualifications,  as  is 
the  case  in  Colorado,  Kentucky,  Montana  and  Wyoming.  The  Kentucky 
Constitution  requires  that  the  superintendent  must  be  thirty  years  of 
age  and  a resident  citizen  for  two  years  next  preceding  the  election. 

Some  of  the  constitutional  restrictions  referred  to  have  delayed 
needed  educational  reorganization,  according  to  the  testimony  of  stu- 
dents of  the  problem8  9.  The  chief  objection  to  them,  as  Reeder  indi- 
cated, is  that, — 

Constitutional  determination  of  the  features  of  the  office  may  be  enlightened 
at  the  time  of  making,  but  there  is  danger  that  such  legislation  will  become,  as  the 
years  go  by,  inexpressive  of  modern  conceptions  of  school  administration.  It  is  a 
well-known  fact  of  political  science  that  constitutional  changes  of  any  kind  come 
very  slowly.  It  is,  therefore,  against  the  best  interests  of  education  in  future  gen- 
erations to  petrify  in  a constitution  the  features  of  a great  office,  which,  for  its 
fullest  serviceability,  must  constantly  readapt  itself  to  the  changes  of  society.  The 
people  should  be  in  a position  to  effect  expeditiously  a change  in  any  part  of  their 
educational  system  when  any  such  part  has  become  out  of  date.10 


Constitutional  Provisions  Relating  to  the  State  Board 

of  Education 

Constitutional  provisions  relating  to  state  boards  of  education  are 
less  common  than  those  relating  to  the  chief  school  officer,  due  perhaps 
to  the  fact  that  state  boards  are  of  more  recent  origin  in  many  states. 
While  general  state  boards  are  now  found  in  forty* 11  states,  it  appears 
that  at  present  only  seventeen12  provide  for  such  a board  by  constitu- 
tional enactment.  Three  of  these,  California,  Idaho  and  Utah,  merely 
instruct  the  legislature  in  general  terms  to  provide  a state  board,  but 
the  other  fifteen  contain  more  detailed  specifications.  The  latter  com- 
monly prescribe  various  details  concerning  the  composition  of  the 
board.  Seven  of  the  constitutions,  Arizona,  Colorado,  Florida,  Missis- 
sippi, Missouri,  North  Carolina  and  Oklahoma,  for  example,  provide 
a state  board  of  education  composed  wholly  or  largely  of  ex-officio 
members — a type  of  board  which  is  no  longer  considered  adequate.13 
Where  an  appointive  hoard  is  prescribed,  the  term  of  office  is  some- 
times short,  as  in  South  Carolina,  where  it  is  limited  bv  the  constitution 
to  four  years.  The  powers  and  duties  of  the  state  board  of  education 
are  left  usually  to  the  determination  of  the  legislature. 


8Fred  Engelhardt,  Op.  cit.  p.  568. 

9John  M.  Matzen,  State  Constitutional  Provisions  for  Education,  1931. 

10Op.  cit.  p.  16. 

11Illinois,  Iowa,  Maine,  Michigan.  Nebraska,  Ohio,  South  Dakota  and  Wis- 
consin do  not  have  general  state  boards  of  education. 

12The  writer  found  such  provisions  in  the  constitutions  of  Arizona,  California, 
Colorado.  Florida,  Idaho,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Missouri,  Montana,  New  Mexico, 
New  York,  North  Carolina.  Oklahoma,  South  Carolina.  Texas,  Utah  and  Virginia. 
13See  pp.  50-51. 
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Constitutional  Provisions  Relating  to  State  Institutions  Which 

Prepare  Teachers 

Constitutional  provisions  relating  to  higher  education  are  found  in 
approximately  half  of  the  states.  Some  of  these  are  of  a general  nature, 
commending  to  the  legislature  the  cause  of  higher  education,  or  author- 
izing the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  state  institutions  of  higher 
learning.  Different  types  of  institutions  are  specified  but  universities 
are  mentioned  more  often  than  are  teacher-training  institutions. 

States  having  no  constitutional  mandates  covering  higher  educa- 
tion are  largely  the  older  states  whose  first  constitutions  were  framed 
before  it  was  considered  the  function  of  the  state  to  provide  schools  of 
higher  learning.  Such  omissions,  however,  do  not  seem  to  have  pre- 
vented the  establishment  of  educational  institutions  by  legislative  act,  as 
at  least  one  state  institution  of  higher  learning  is  now  found  in  each 
of  these  states. 

Two  states  have  constitutional  restrictions  on  the  number  of  nor- 
mal schools  which  may  be  established  by  the  legislature.  In  Florida  the 
number  is  limited  to  two,  while  in  West  Virginia  the  Constitution  spe- 
cifies that: 

No  appropriations  shall  hereafter  be  made  to  any  State  normal,  or  branch 
thereof,  except  to  those  already  established  and  in  operation,  or  now  chartered.  14 

The  provisions  concerning  higher  education  which  are  of  particular 
significance  to  this  study  are  those  which  specify  in  detail  as  to  the  con- 
trol of  institutions  which  prepare  teachers.  Six  states,  Louisiana,  Michi- 
gan, Montana,  Nebraska,  New  Mexico  and  South  Dakota,  have  such  pro- 
visions relating  to  the  control  of  both  the  state  university  and  the 
teacher-training  institutions.  Five  others,  Alabama,  California,  Colo- 
rado, Minnesota  and  Missouri,  provide  in  the  constitution  for  the  con- 
trol of  the  state  university,  but  not  of  their  teachers  colleges  or  normal 
schools.  The  Constitution  of  California,  for  example,  prescribes  a 
university  board  of  eight  ex-officio  and  sixteen  appointed  members. 

The  effect  of  such  constitutional  determinations  concerning  the  in- 
stitutions of  higher  education  is  to  restrict  the  jurisdiction  of  the  legis- 
lature over  them.  The  Minnesota  Supreme  Court,  in  a recent  decision, 
held  that — 

The  board  of  Regents,  in  the  management  of  the  University,  is  constitutionally 
independent  of  all  other  executive  authority.  All  the  executive  power  over  the  Uni- 
versity affairs  having  been  put  in  the  regents  by  the  constitution,  none  of  it  may 
lawfully  be  exercised  or  placed  elsewhere  by  the  legislature.15 


14West  Virginia  Constitution,  Art.  XII,  Sec.  11. 
15State  ex.  rel.  Univ.  of  Minn.  v.  Chase  220  N.  W.  951. 
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Trends  in  Constitutional  Practices  and  their  Effect  upon 
Educational  Control 

The  most  authoritative  data  concerning  the  general  tendencies  in 
state  constitutions  are  found,  probably,  in  the  field  of  political  science. 
There  is  quite  general  agreement  among  students  of  American  govern- 
ment, both  as  to  the  trends  in  constitution  making,  and  as  to  their  effects 
upon  governmental  control.  They  have  frequently  called  attention  to 
the  growing  practice  of  lengthening  state  constitutions  by  the  inclusion 
of  many  topics  which  properly  belong  to  legislation,  and  have  shown 
that  this  tendency  often  stands  in  the  way  of  progress.10  17  In  tracing 
the  history  of  constitutional  changes,  Munro  wrote — 

The  original  state  constitutions  were  short  and  simple — that  of  Virginia  con- 
tained only  fifteen  hundred  words.  And  down  to  the  Civil  War  period  there  was 
no  considerable  lengthening.  During  the  past  seventy-five  years,  however,  the 
constitutions  have  been  steadily  expanding  into  veritable  law  codes.  Some  of  them 
now  fix  the  salaries  of  state  officers  (even  subordinate  officers)  and  prescribe 
their  duties  in  detail.  Thy  contain  all  sorts  of  provisions  relating  to  the  management 
of  the  schools 18 

According  to  these  students  of  government,  the  constitution  should  be 
relatively  short,  providing  the  general  framework  of  government,  but 
leaving  questions  of  public  policy  to  the  representatives  of  the  people.19 

The  effects  upon  education  of  the  practice  discussed  above,  are 
summarized  by  Matzen  in  a recent  study: 

The  recent  constitutional  provisions  ....  seem  to  include  the  opinion  current 
at  the  time  of  their  adoption,  as  to  what  the  statutory  laws  should  be  relating 
to  the  schools.  Following  such  a policy  is  likely  to  result  in  turning  the  fund- 
amental law  into  a code  of  school  laws  and  hence  the  incorporation  into  the  con- 
stitutions of  the  states  of  the  whims  and  prejudices  extant  at  the  time. 

....  The  constitutional  prescription  of  infinite  details  of  administrative 
machinery,  relating  to  education,  stands  in  the  way  of  educational  progress.  Edu- 
cational policies  change  with  new  developments  in  the  field  of  education  and, 
therefore,  it  is  believed,  their  development  should  not  be  restricted  by  incorporating 
them  into  the  organic  laws,  in  which  changes  are  made  with  difficulty  .... 

. . . On  the  basis  of  the  facts  disclosed  by  the  critical  analysis  of  the  educational 
provisions  in  the  constitutions  of  the  several  states,  it  is  recommended  that  the 
provisions  relating  to  education  in  state  constitutions  should  be  very  brief  and 
general.  For  example,  a state  constitutional  mandate  requiring  the  legislature  or 
general  assembly  to  establish,  organize  and  maintain  a system  of  public  schools, 
would,  it  is  believed,  be  sufficient  and  desirable.20 


16James  T.  Young.  The  New  American  Government  and  Its  W ork.  1925,  p.  338. 
17Frederick  A.  Ogg  and  Orman  P.  Ray.  Introduction  to  American  Government, 

p.  657. 

18William  Bennett  Munro.  The  Government  of  the  United  States,  National, 
State,  and  Local,  p.  528. 

19James  Q.  Dealey.  Growth  of  American  State  Constitutions,  p.  293. 

20Op.  cit.  pp.  150-151. 
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Legal  Provisions  Relating  to  the  Functions  of  Boards  Having 
Control  of  State  Teachers  Colleges  and  Normal  Schools 

State  constitutions,  though  often  containing  specifications  concern- 
ing general  organization  of  educational  boards,  as  shown  in  the  preced- 
ing section,  do  not,  as  a rule,  attempt  to  define  the  functions  of  such 
hoards.  Legislatures,  in  most  cases,  are  thus  left  free  to  handle  the 
problems  as  they  see  fit.  In  the  following  pages,  it  will  be  the  purpose 
to  consider  the  various  types  of  legislation  relating  to  the  powers  and 
duties  of  the  boards  having  control  of  state  institutions  provided  espec- 
ially for  the  preparation  of  teachers.  The  general  functions  which  are 
conferred  upon  such  boards  by  the  laws  of  ten  or  more  states  are  listed 
in  Table  Xi  These  are  sometimes  couched  in  broad  general  terms,  but 
frequently  they  are  specified  more  or  less  minutely.  The  codes  of  most 
states  contain  a mixture  of  these  two  types  in  varying  proportions.  A 
good  illustration  of  general  and  specific  legislation  in  a single  code  is 
found  in  the  following  sections  from  the  Idaho  School  Laws: 

The  said  board  of  trustees  are  hereby  authorized  and  it  is  their  duty;  to  take 
and  at  all  times  to  have  general,  supervision  and  control  of  all  buildings  and  property 
pertaining  to  said  normal  school;  and  to  have  general  charge  and  control  of  the 
construction  of  all  buildings  to  be  built.  . . . 

The  board  of  trustees  shall  ordain  such  rules  and  regulations  for  the  admission 
of  pupils  to  said  normal  school  as  they  shall  deem  necessary  and  proper.  All  classes 
may  be  admitted  without  restriction  into  the  public  schools  of  the  state — Provided, 
The  applicant,  if  a male,  must  be  not  less  than  16  years  of  age,  or  if  a female,  not  less 
than  15  years  of  age.  Applicants  must  also  present  letters  of  recommendation  from 
the  county  superintendent  of  public  instruction  of  the  county  in  which  they  reside, 
certifying  to  iiieir  good  moral  character  and  their  fitness  to  enter  the  normal  school. 
Before  entering  all  applicants  must  sign  the  following  declaration:  “We  hereby 
declare  that  our  purpose  in  entering  the  Lewistown  State  Normal  School  is  to  fit 
ou  selves  for  the  profess’  n of  teaching  and  that  it  is  our  intention  to  engage  in 
teaching  in  the  public  schools  of  this  State.”  21 


TABLE  X 

Powers  and  duties  conferred  upon  the  controlling  boards  of  state 
teachers  colleges  by  the  laws  of  ten  or  more  states.  (Items  are  listed 
approximately  in  the  order  of  descending  frequency.) 

The  board  shall  or  may — 

1.  Elect  presidents,  members  of  faculties  and  other  employees,  and 

fix  their  tenure,  salary  and  duties. 

2.  Prescribe  curricula  or  courses  of  study. 

3.  Expend  funds  in  accordance  with  legislative  appropriations. 

4.  Fix  admission  requirements. 

5.  Grant  diplomas  or  degrees. 

6.  Elect  officers  and  appoint  committees  of  the  board. 

7.  Prepare  and  submit  reports  and  budget  estimates  to  the  desig- 

nated authorities. 

(Continued  on  next  page) 


21Idaho  Compiled  Statutes,  1919,  Chap.  44,  Sec.  1083,  1089. 
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TAJBLE  X ( Continued) 

8.  Require  a written  declaration  of  intention  to  teach  (usually  as  a 

basis  for  free  tuition.) 

9.  Provide  suitable  buildings,  grounds  and  upkeep. 

10.  Provide  for  the  establishment  of  training  school  facilities. 

11.  Receive  and  hold  donations  and  bequests  for  their  institutions. 

12.  Remove  for  cause  a president,  faculty  member  or  other  employee. 

13.  Purchase  needful  equipment  and  supplies. 

14.  Prescribe  graduation  requirements. 

15.  Prescribe  tuition  fees  and  charges. 

16.  Own,  purchase,  sell,  and  convey  property. 

17.  Make  by-laws  for  its  own  governing. 


The  general  practice  seems  to  be  to  enumerate  certain  functions 
more  or  less  specifically,  and  to  confer  ocher  powers  in  a general  state- 
ment giving  the  board  authority  to  make  such  rules  and  regulations,  not 
prohibited  by  law,  as  it  shall  consider  necessary  or  expedient  for  the 
government  of  each  institution  under  its  control.  The  extent  of  juris- 
diction conferred  by  the  general  clause  is  sometimes  questioned,  as  in 
South  Dakota,  where  the  authority  of  the  Board  of  Regents  to  change 
normal  schools  into  teachers  colleges  was  challenged  in  a recent  case 
before  the  State  Supreme  Court.22  The  law  gives  the  board  authority 
“to  govern  and  regulate  each  institution  mider  its  control  in  such  man- 
ner as  it  shall  deem  best  calculated  to  promote  the  purpose  for  which 
the  same  is  maintained.”23  In  this  particular  case  the  court  held  that 
the  establishment  of  four-year  college  courses  for  the  training  of  high 
school  teachers  was  foreign  to  the  purpose  for  which  the  schools  were 
established  and  therefore  illegal.  The  next  legislature  gave  the  Board 
of  Regents  the  authority  which  the  courts  had  denied  by  providing  that 
“the  purpose  of  the  normal  schools  and  teachers  colleges  shall  be  to  train 
teachers  for  the  common  schools  of  the  state,  including  high  schools.”24 

Legislation  of  the  detailed  kind  tends  to  be  of  two  contrasting  types: 
(1)  the  restrictive  type  which  limits  the  discretionary  powers  of  the 
board,  and  (2)  the  enabling  or  permissive  type  which  defines  or  en- 
larges the  functions  of  the  board. 

Detailed  Legislation  of  the  Restrictive  Type.  Functions  which  seem  to 
be  particularly  subject  to  specific  legislation  of  a restrictive  nature  are 
those  listed  in  items,  2,  3, 4,  8,  and  15  in  Table  X.  One  of  those  occurring 
most  frequently  is  item  8,  which  is  found  in  one  form  or  another  in 
eighteen  states.  In  some  the  declaration  of  intention  or  promise  to  teach 
is  made  an  absolute  requirement  for  admission,  while  in  others  it  is  re- 
quired only  as  a condition  for  free  tuition.  The  determination  of  ad- 


22State  ex  rel.  Prchal  v.  Dailey  et  al.,  234  N.  W.  45. 
2SSouth  Dakota  Compiled  Laws,  1929.  Chap.  3 Sec.  5573. 
24Laws  of  South  Dakota,  1931,  Chap.  137,  Sec.  5611. 
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mission  requirements,  as  McNeil  has  shown,25  has  come  to  be  a highly 
technical  problem.  It  would  therefore  seem  that  detailed  regulations 
concerning  such  matters  should  be  left  to  a small  educational  board  of 
control,  which  should  be  able  to  pass  upon  them  more  efficiently  than 
a large  political  body. 

The  power  of  the  board  to  prescribe  curricula  or  courses  of  study 
is  also  curtailed  frequently  by  legislative  acts.  For  example,  Maine26 
and  Texas27  have  statutes  requiring  courses  in  manual  training,  domestic 
science  and  agriculture  in  each  of  the  state  teachers  colleges  or  normal 
schools.  Other  subjects  more  commonly  prescribed  by  law  are  physical 
education,  fire  prevention  and  the  effects  of  narcotics.  The  Texas  statute, 
just  cited,  further  specifies  that: 

Said  board  shall  not  change  any  department  of  instruction  provided  by  law, 
and  no  department  shall  be  established  for  the  support  of  which  provision  has  not 
been  made  by  the  legislature. 

The  effect  of  the  Texas  law  would  seem  to  be  to  make  the  determination 
of  curricula  and  courses  of  study  a matter  for  legislative  rather  than 
board  action. 

Limitations  in  the  authority  of  the  board  to  use  its  discretion  in  ex- 
pending the  funds  provided  by  the  legislature  for  the  teachers  colleges 
are  perhaps  the  most  common  of  those  imposed  by  statute.  Sometimes 
they  take  the  form  of  minor  restrictions,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Michigan 
law28  which  specifies  that  all  state  institutions  must  use  Michigan  bi- 
tuminous coal.  Recently,  however,  there  has  been,  as  Irvin29  showed  in 
1928,  a tendency  to  place  budget  control  of  higher  education  in  the 
hands  of  special  budgetary  officials.  The  control  delegated  to  these 
officials  varies  from  a few  supervisory  functions  in  connection  with  the 
preparation  and  submission  of  the  budget  to  the  legislature,  to  practi- 
cally complete  financial  control  of  the  institutions.  The  extent  to  which 
this  tendency  to  centralize  financial  control  of  all  state  institutions  is 
carried  may  be  illustrated  bv  the  situation  in  West  Virginia,  where  fi- 
nancial and  business  control  of  the  state  educational  institutions  is 
vested  in  the  State  Board  of  Control.  By  giving  the  Board  of  Control 
authority  over  financial  and  business  affairs,  the  law  virtually  deprives 
the  State  Board  of  Education  and  the  University  Board  of  Governors 
of  control  of  educational  policies.30 

It  is  not  the  province  of  this  study  to  solve  the  difficult  problem  of 
the  fiscal  articulation  of  educational  and  other  state  activities.  It  is 
fitting,  however,  to  call  attention  to  a noteworthy  contribution 


25Millicent  McNeil.  A Comparative  Study  of  Entrance  to  Teacher  Training 
Institutions. 

26Rev.  Statutes  of  Maine,  Chap.  19.  Sec.  164. 

27Texas — Complete  Statutes,  1928.  Chap.  IX,  Art.  2645. 

28  Michigan — Compiled  Laws,  1929,  Sec.  462. 

2!)Oscar  William  Irvin.  State  Budget  Control  of  State  Institutions  of  Higher 
Education. 

30Of ficial  Code  of  West  Virginia.  1931,  Chap.  25,  Art.  1,  Sec.  4. 
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to  the  problem,  which  was  made  by  the  Committee  on  Fiscal  Aspects  of 
Articulation  in  its  report  to  the  Department  of  Superintendence  in  1931. 
The  following  excerpt  has  particular  bearing  upon  the  question  of 
legislative  interference  in  fiscal  matters: 

. . . Coordinated  budgeting,  especially  as  it  affects  the  relationship  of  higher  ed- 
ucation to  other  state  activities,  is  an  excellent  device  provided  it  is  properly  ad- 
ministered. However,  when  state  budgeting  is  allowed  to  degenerate  into  domina- 
tion of  the  policy-making  of  the  higher  educational  institutions  by  the  budgeting 
agency,  or  when  budget  control  is  construed  to  mean  petty  or  malicious  inter- 
ference with  the  internal  administration  of  higher  education,  the  state  budget  is 
likely  to  impede  rather  than  to  develop  the  articulation  of  higher  education  with  the 
needs  of  the  state  as  a whole.  For  this  reason  the  lump-sum  appropriation  for 
state  educational  institutions  is  preferred  over  highly  itemized  and  restrictive  doles. 
Furthermore,  appropriations  in  lump-sum  form  are  conducive  to  greater  economy 
and  effectiveness.31 

It  must  not  be  assumed,  however,  that  restrictive  legislation  is 
necessarily  undesirable.  It  may  happen,  at  times,  that  the  public  wel- 
fare demands  the  enactment  of  certain  prohibitions.  The  following 
sections  from  the  Oregon  Act  are  perhaps  of  this  sort: 

All  advertising  and  publicity  on  behalf  of  all  branches  of  state-supported 
higher  education  shall  emanate  from  and  bear  the  name  of  the  department  of 
higher  education,  and  shall  be  conducted  in  such  a way  as  to  present  to  the 
citizens  of  the  state  and  prospective  students  a fair  and  impartial  view  of  the 
higher  educational  facilities  provided  by  the  state,  and  the  prospects  for  useful 
employment  in  the  various  fields  for  which  those  facilities  afford  preparation. 

All  relationships  and  negotiations  between  the  state  legislature  and  its 
various  committees  and  the  institutions  of  higher  education  shall  be  carried  on 
through  the  department  of  higher  education.  No  subordinate  official  representing 
any  of  the  separate  institutions  shall  appear  before  the  legislature  or  any  com- 
mittee except  upon  the  written  authority  of  the  board.32 

Specific  Legislation  of  the  Enabling  Type.  Specific  legislation  may 
sometimes  serve  to  strengthen  the  authority  of  the  board  in  the  exercise 
of  an  essential  but  difficult  function.  For  example,  Massachusetts33  and 
Connecticut34  and  a number  of  other  states  have  detailed  laws  uphold- 
ing the  power  and  duty  of  a board  to  provide  proper  training  school 
facilities.  Another  function  which  may  be  strengthened  by  detailed 
legislation  concerns  the  prevention  of  needless  duplication  in  curricula 
and  courses  of  study.  Such  a duty  is  prescribed  in  a number  of  states, 
including  Idaho,  Montana,  Oregon,  South  Dakota  and  Virginia. 


31The  Department  of  Superintendence.  Ninth  Yearbook.  The  Unifying  Factors 
in  American  Education,  1931,  p.  355. 

32Oregon  Code,  1930.  35-4513,  35-4514. 

33Massachusetts  General  Laws  Relating  to  Education.  Chap.  73.  Sec.  3. 
34Connecticut  General  Statutes.  1930  Revision,  Chap.  44,  Sec.  873. 
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Summary  and  Conclusions 

I he  evidence  presented  in  the  foregoing  sections  tends  to  confirm 
the  following  conclusions: 

1.  Since  the  state  control  of  teacher  training  is  but  one  phase  of 
the  general  field  of  educational  administration,  constitutional  and  statu- 
tory provisions  relating  to  state  educational  organization  have  an  im- 
portant bearing  upon  teacher-  training  problems. 

2.  The  state  constitution  should  make  it  the  duty  of  the  legislature 
to  establish  and  maintain  a complete  system  of  public  education.  It 
should  not  prescribe  the  form  of  organization  nor  the  governmental 
frame-work  for  the  state  educational  system,  but  should  invest  the  legis- 
lature with  full  jurisdiction  in  such  matters. 

3.  The  statutory  code  should  determine  the  general  policy  of  the 
state  in  education  and  the  form  of  organization  for  educational  admini- 
stration, and  also  should  provide  the  necessary  agencies  for  administra- 
tion. 


4.  In  establishing  educational  boards  the  law  should  confer  upon 
them  broad  general  powers,  giving  them  wide  discretionary  jurisdiction 
and  the  necessary  authority  in  carrying  out  the  purposes  for  which  they 
were  constituted. 

5.  It  would  appear  from  the  recent  case  in  South  Dakota  that 
authority  should  be  specifically  conferred  for  all  important  functions 
which  a board  should  be  called  upon  to  perform.  In  actions  involving 
drastic  changes,  the  authority  of  the  board  seems  to  be  subject  to  ques- 
tion unless  power  to  act  is  expressly  given  or  very  clearly  implied. 

6.  When  boards  are  properly  constituted  in  relation  to  a well  co- 
ordinated system  of  public  education,  detailed  legislation  restricting 
the  discretion  of  a board  in  administering  the  institutions  under  its  con- 
trol would  seem  to  be  undesirable,  except  for  curative  purposes,  or  under 
unusual  circumstances,  where  the  public  welfare  clearly  requires  it. 


CHAPTER  V. 


ANALYSIS  OF  THE  JUDGMENT  OF  THE  JURY  ON  CERTAIN 
FEATURES  OF  STATE  CONTROL  OF  TEACFIER  TRAINING 

In  order  to  validate  the  findings  of  this  study,  the  judgments  of  a 
jury  of  eighty-one  outstanding  men,  representing  three  fields  of  educa- 
tional administration,  as  well  as  the  field  of  American  government,  were 
secured  on  some  of  the  more  important  questions  relating  to  the  state 
control  of  teacher  training.  In  order  that  the  jurors  might  have  a uniform 
basis  for  their  judgments,  the  situation  in  a certain  unnamed  state  was 
described  in  the  preface  to  the  check-list.1 

The  state  in  question  has  what  the  writer  has  designated  as  the  Type 
II  plan  of  control  with  three  state  educational  boards  as  follows : 

1.  A State  Board  of  Education,  having  general  supervision  over  the 
public  school  system  of  the  state,  whose  five  members  are  appointed  by 
the  Governor  with  the  approval  of  the  Senate,  from  the  state  at  large  for 
five-year  terms.  This  board  appoints  the  State  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion as  its  executive  officer  for  a six-year  term  at  a salary  of  $5000. 

2.  A Board  of  Regents  consisting  of  twelve  members,  one  from 
each  congressional  district,  chosen  by  the  legislature  for  six-year  terms, 
controls  the  State  University  with  an  enrollment  of  about  13,000. 

3.  A State  Teachers  College  Board,  consisting  of  nine  members 
appointed  by  the  Governor  with  the  approval  of  the  Senate  for  four-year 
terms,  has  jurisdiction  over  the  six  State  Teachers  Colleges  having  a total 
enrollment  for  the  school  year  of  nearly  3000.  The  Commissioner  of 
Education  is  secretary  ex-officio  of  this  board,  but  not  a member  of  the 
University  Board.  Each  county  having  a teachers  college  has  a resident 
member. 

Judgments  of  the  Jury  as  to  the  Best  Plan  of  State  Control  of 
Teacher  Training  for  the  State  Under  Consideration 

The  directions  to  the  jurors  were  as  follows: 

Please  indicate  which  of  the  following  five  plans  you  consider  best  suited  to  the 
needs  of  the  state,  described  in  Part  I above,  by  placing  a cross  mark  (X)  in  the 
parenthesis  before  the  number  of  that  plan,  assuming  that  the  details  of  organization 
could  be  arranged  according  to  your  recommendations  under  Part  III,  and  that  the 
State  Commissioner  of  Education  is  to  be  the  chief  school  officer  and  exec.-sec’ry. 
of  the  State  Board  of  Education. 


1Appendix  A. 
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( ) Flan  I.  Multiple  Local  and  State  Board  Flan;  Three  Boards  as  follows: 

1.  A State  Board  of  Education  to  possess  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  pres- 

ent State  Board  of  Education. 

2.  A Local  Board  of  Trustees  for  each  of  the  six  state  teachers  colleges. 

3.  A Board  of  Regents  of  the  State  University  to  possess  the  powers  and 

duties  of  the  present  Board  of  Regents. 

( ) Flan  II.  Multiple  State  Board  Plan  with  Three  Boards  as  follows: 

1.  A State  Board  of  Education  to  possess  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  pres- 

ent Stale  Board  of  Education. 

2.  A State  Teachers  College  Board  to  control  the  six  state  teachers  colleges 
and  to  possess  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  present  State  Teachers  College  (Board. 

3.  A Board  of  Regents  of  the  State  University  to  possess  the  powers  and 
duties  of  the  present  Board  of  Regents. 

( ) Plan  III.  Multiple  State  Board  Flan  with  Two  Boards  as  follows: 

1.  A State  Board  of  Education  to  possess  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  pres- 

ent State  Board  of  Education. 

2.  A new  Board  of  Regents  of  Higher  Education  to  possess  the  powers  and 

duties  of  the  present  Board  of  Regents  of  the  University  and  of  the  pres- 
ent State  Teachers  College  Board. 

( ) Plan  IV.  Multiple  State  Board  Flan  with  Two  Boards  as  Follows: 

1.  A State  Board  of  Education  to  possess  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  pres- 

ent State  Teachers  College  Board  in  addition  to  the  powers  and  duties  of 
the  present  State  Board  of  Education. 

2.  A Board  of  Regents  of  the  State  University  to  possess  the  powers  and 

duties  of  the  present  Board  of  Regents. 

< ) Plan  V.  A Unit  State  Board  Plan  with  only  One  Board  as  Follows: 

1.  A State  Board  of  Education  to  possess  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  pres- 
ent State  Teachers  College  Board  and  the  present  Board  of  Regents  of 
the  State  University  in  addition  to  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  present 
State  Board  of  Education. 

Do  you  consider  that  your  preferred  plan  would  be  suitable  for  (a)  nearly  all  of  the 
states,  (b)  a majority  of  the  states,  or  (c)  a smaller  number  only? 

A summary  of  the  judgments  of  the  jury  as  to  the  best  plan  of  state 
control  of  teacher  training  for  the  given  state  is  shown  in  Table  XI.  It  is 
rather  significant  that,  except  for  Group  3,  the  order  of  choice  for  each 
of  the  groups  is  much  the  same  as  for  the  jury  as  a whole.  Several  impor- 
tant inferences  may  be  drawn  from  the  table  with  respect  to  the  type  of 
control  which  would  be  most  desirable  for  the  state  in  question. 

(1)  It  is  quite  evident  that  a separate  or  multiple  board  type  of 
control  as  called  for  by  Plans  I and  II  has  few  advocates  among  prom- 
inent educators  and  political  economists,  such  as  those  composing  the 
jury,  as  only  17.2  per  cent  of  the  jurors  voted  for  one  or  the  other  of 
these  two  plans. 

(2)  It  is  equally  evident  that  some  form  of  unified  educational  con- 
trol with  respect  to  the  State  Teachers  Colleges  is  considered  desirable 
by  the  jurors,  as  82.7  per  cent  voted  for  one  of  the  more  centralized 
types  of  control  represented  by  Plans  III,  IV  and  V. 
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TABLE  XI 

PLANS  OF  STATE  CONTROL  PREFERRED  BY  THE  JURY  OF  EXPERTS 
GIVING  NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  JURORS  IN  EACH  GROUP 
SUPPORTING  EACH  PLAN 


Plan 

Group  1 

No.  % 

Group  2 

No.  % 

Group  3 

No.  % 

Group  4 
No.  % 

Totals 

No.  % 

I 

0 

0 

1 

4.5 

3 

13.6 

0 

0 

4 

4.9 

11 

2 

9.5 

0 

0 

4 

18.2 

4 

25.0 

10 

12.3 

III 

3 

14.3 

2 

9.1 

5 

22.7 

1 

6.2 

11 

13.6 

IV 

6 

28.6 

8 

36.4 

4 

18.2 

6 

37.5 

24 

29.6 

V 

10 

47.6 

11 

50.0 

6 

27.3 

5 

31.2 

32 

39.5 

Totals 

21 

100.0 

22 

100.0 

22 

100.0 

16 

99.9 

81 

99.9 

Group  1 — Federal  and  State  Educational  Officers. 

Group  2 — Administrators  and  Professors  of  Education  in  Universities  and 
Colleges. 

Group  3 — Administrative  Officers  in  State  Teachers  Colleges  and  Normal 
Schools. 

Group  4— Authorities  in  Political  Science. 


(3)  It  would  also  appear  that  the  consensus  of  opinion  among  the 
jurors  was  favorable  to  control  of  the  State  Teachers  Colleges  by  the 
State  Board  of  Education,  as  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  69.1  per  cent  of 
the  jurors  favored  either  Plan  IV  or  Plan  V. 

(4)  The  judgment  of  the  jury,  relative  to  control  of  the  State 
University,  is  not  so  apparent.  Combining  the  votes  for  Plans  III  and  V, 
it  is  apparent  that  53.1  per  cent  of  the  jurors  voted  in  favor  of  placing 
the  University  under  the  same  board  as  the  Teachers  Colleges.  It  should 
be  noted,  however,  that  only  39.5  per  cent  of  the  jurors  voted  for  the 
State  Board  of  Education  as  the  board  to  exercise  this  common  control. 

(5)  Considering  the  facts  that  over  two-thirds  of  the  jurors  were 
favorable  to  placing  the  State  Teachers  Colleges  under  the  control  of 
the  State  Board  of  Education,  and  that  only  39.5  per  cent  voted  for 
placing  the  State  University  under  this  board,  it  would  seem  that  the 
logical  next  step  for  the  state  in  question  would  be  the  adoption  of 
Plan  IV,  which  calls  for  placing  the  State  Teachers  Colleges  under 
the  control  of  the  State  Board  of  Education,  but  leaves  the  University 
under  its  own  Board  of  Regents.  The  fact  that  only  three  states  now 
employ  Plan  V,  none  of  which  has  a large  university,  whereas  sixteen 
states  have  adopted  Plan  IV,  lends  support  to  this  conclusion. 
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Suitableness  of  the  Preferred  Plan  of  Control  for  Other  States 
According  to  the  Judgment  of  the  Jury 

The  judgment  of  the  jurors  as  to  whether  their  preferred  plan  of 
control  would  be  suitable  for  (a)  nearly  all  of  the  states,  (b)  a majority 
of  the  states,  or  (c)  a smaller  number  only,  is  shown  in  Table  XII.  It 
will  be  noted  that  the  jurors  supporting  Plans  IV  and  V were  most  con- 
fident of  the  general  applicability  of  the  preferred  plan, — 75  per  cent  of 
them  holding  that  their  plan  would  be  suitable  for  more  than  half  of 
the  states,  as  compared  with  50  per  cent,  60  per  cent,  and  63.6  per  cent 
respectively  for  the  supporters  of  Plans  I,  II,  and  III.  It  is  apparent 
that,  if  the  jurors  not  expressing  an  opinion  on  the  question  were  dis- 
regarded, the  percentages  of  the  jurors  reporting  their  plan  suitable 
for  nearly  all  of  the  states,  or  for  at  least  a majority  of  the  states,  would 
be  materially  raised.  In  fact,  of  those  expressing  an  opinion,  who  voted 
for  Plans  IV  and  V,  approximately  53  per  cent  and  80  per  cent,  re- 
spectively, reported  that  the  preferred  plan  would  be  suitable  for  nearly 
all  of  the  states. 

If  the  facts  presented  above  are  considered  in  relation  to  the  strong 
support  given  by  the  jurors  to  Plan  IV  and  Plan  V,  the  judgment  of  the 
jurors  would  seem  to  support  the  proposition  that  under  favorable 
conditions,  either  Plan  IV  or  Plan  V would  be  suitable  for  most  of  the 
states. 


TABLE  XII 

SUITABLENESS  OF  THE  PREFERRED  PLANS  OF  CONTROL  FOR  OTHER 
STATES  AS  INDICATED  BY  THE  JURY  OF  EXPERTS 

(The  number  and  per  cent  of  jurors  reporting  their  preferred  plan  suitable  for  other 

states  as  indicated). 


Report  A g Plan 

Pian  I 

Plan  II 

Plan 

Ill 

Plan  IV 

Plan  V 

Totals 

Suitable  for 

No.  % 

No.  % 

No. 

% 

No.  % 

No.  % 

No.  % 

Nearly  all  States 

2 

50.0 

2 

20.0 

5 

45.4 

10 

41.7 

19 

59.4 

38 

46.9 

Majority  of 

States 

0 

0 

4 

40.0 

2 

18.2 

8 

33.3 

5 

15.6 

19 

23.5 

Smaller  number 
only 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

4.2 

0 

0 

1 

1.2 

Not  Reporting 

2 

50.0 

4 

40.0 

4 

36.4 

5 

20.8 

8 

25.0 

23 

28.4 

TOTALS 

4 

100.0 

10 

100.0 

11 

100.0 

24 

100.0 

32 

100.0 

81 

100.0 

Judgments  of  the  Jury  as  to  the  General  Organization  of  Edu- 
cational Boards  Recommended  for  the  Given  State 

Size  of  Boards.  Table  XIII  shows  the  number  of  members  recommended 
by  the  jurors  for  the  boards  required  under  their  preferred  plan  of  con- 
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trol.  It  will  be  readily  seen  that  a board  of  seven  members  was  most  in 
favor,  as  indicated  by  the  fact  that  the  mode  was  seven  for  all  but 
teachers  college  boards.  A membership  of  nine  was  next  in  popularity 
for  boards  generally,  while  one  of  five  ranked  third.  Of  the  76  jurors 
suggesting  the  proper  size  for  a State  Board  of  Education,  28,  or  36.8  per 
cent,  favored  a board  of  seven  members:  18,  or  23.7  per  cent,  one  of  nine 
members;  and  13,  or  17.1  per  cent,  one  of  five  members.  It  is  sig- 
nificant that  the  median  size  recommended  for  the  State  Board  of  Edu- 
cation varied  according  to  the  responsibilities  which  the  board  would 
have  in  the  control  of  teacher  training,  being  6.6  for  Plans  I-III,  in- 
clusive, 7.3  for  Plan  IV,  and  7.7  for  Plan  V.  The  jury  seemed  to  favor 
a larger  board  for  the  university  as  shown  by  the  higher  median  of 
8.8  and  the  fact  that  19  out  of  33  jurors,  almost  60  per  cent,  recommend- 
ed a board  of  nine  or  more  members.  Plans  I,  II,  and  III  had  so  few  ad- 
vocates that  the  recommendations  of  the  jurors  concerning  the  size  of  a 
board  of  higher  education  or  of  teachers  college  boards  are  inconclusive. 

The  judgment  of  the  jury,  as  shown  in  Table  XIII,  would  seem  to 
indicate  that : 


TABLE  XIII 

NUMBER  OF  MEMBERS  RECOMMENDED  BY  JURORS  FOR  BOARDS  RE- 
QUIRED UNDER  THEIR  PREFERRED  PLAN  OF  CONTROL 

(Number  of  jurors  specifying  each  number) 


c 

tate  Board  of  Ed 

ucation 

Board  o'" 
Higher  Ed. 

Uni- 

versity 

Board 

Teachers  College 
Boards 

Plans 

I-III 

IV 

V 

I-V 

Ill 

L IT.  IV 

I 

11 

No.  of 
Member? 

No.  of 
Jurors 

No.  of 

J urors 

No.  of 
Jurors 

No.  of 
Jurors 

No.  of 

J ur  ors 

No.  of 
Jurors 

No.  of 
Jurors 

No.  of 
Jurors 

4 

2 

1 

5 

8 

2 

3 

13 

1 

6 

9 

1 

1 

4 

1 

2 

1 

7 

6 

11 

11 

28 

5 

10 

3 

8 

2 

2 

2 

6 

2 

2 

9 

3 

7 

8 

18 

3 

9 

3 

10 

1 

1 

1 

11 

1 

1 

2 

12 

1 

3 

4 

4 

13 

14 

1 

15 

1 

1 

1 

2 

TOTALS 

21 

24 

31 

76 

11 

33 

4 

8 

Median 

6.6 

7.3 

7.7 

6.9 

7.2 

8.8 

6.0 

7.2 

Mode 

5 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 
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(1)  I lie  State  Board  of  Education  should  consist,  preferably  of 
seven  members,  rather  than  of  five  as  at  present,  if  either  Plan  IV  or 
Plan  V were  adopted,  and 

(2)  The  Board  of  Regents  of  the  State  University,  if  retained, 
should  consist,  preferably,  of  nine  members  rather  than  of  twelve,  as  at 
present. 

Term  of  Office  for  Boards  of  Control.  The  length  of  term  recommend- 
ed by  jurors  for  the  various  types  of  boards  is  shown  in  Table  XIV. 
There  was  considerable  range  in  tire  recommendations  as  to  the  term  of 
office  for  members  of  both  the  State  Board  of  Education  and  of  the  Uni- 
versity Board,  with  a minimum  suggestion  of  three  years,  and  a maxi- 
mum of  twelve  for  both  boards.  A six-year  term  was  decidedly  the  most 
popular  for  both  the  State  Board  and  the  University  Board,  while  a five- 
year  term  was  next  in  favor  for  the  former,  and  a seven-year  term  for  the 
latter.  The  recommendations  for  the  board  of  higher  education  and  the 
teachers  college  boards  may  be  disregarded  on  account  of  the  small  num- 
ber of  cases. 

In  addition  to  the  question  as  to  the  length  of  the  term,  the  jurors 
were  asked  how  many  terms  should  expire  at  once.  The  replies  to  this 
question  could  not  be  tabulated  satisfactorily  on  account  of  their  great 
variations.  The  jurors,  for  the  most  part,  favored  overlapping  terms 
with  as  few  terms  expiring  at  any  onetime  as  the  number  of  members  and 
the  length  of  term  would  permit.  The  tendency,  for  instance,  was  for 
those  recommending  a board  of  five  or  seven  members  to  specify  terms  of 
five  or  seven  years,  respectively,  with  one  term  expiring  each  year,  or  two 
each  biennium.  When  a membership  of  more  than  seven  was  proposed, 
however,  the  term  was  frequently  restricted  to  six  years  or  less,  so  that  not 
more  than  one  term  would  need  to  expire  simultaneously. 

The  judgment  of  the  jury  would  seem  to  indicate  that  a term  of 
approximately  six  years  would  be  desirable  in  the  case  of  both  the  State 
Board  of  Education  and  the  University  Board  of  Regents,  and  that  there 
should  be  overlapping  terms  with  approximately  one  expiration  a year. 
Il  would  seem,  however,  that  if  the  State  Board  of  Education  were  to  con- 
sist of  seven  members,  as  recommended,  the  most  practical  arrange- 
ment would  be  to  make  the  term  seven  years  with  one  member  to  be  chos- 
en each  year.  Were  the  University  Board  to  consist  of  nine  members,  in- 
cluding the  Stale  Commissioner  of  Education  as  ex-officio  member,  a 
term  of  eight  years  for  the  eight  appointive  members,  with  one  member 
to  be  chosen  each  vear  would  seem  appropriate.  These  recommendations 
would  involve  increasing  the  term  for  State  Board  members  in  the  given 
state  from  five  to  seven  years  and  for  the  Regents  of  the  University, 
from  six  to  eight  years. 

Manner  of  Selecting  Board  Members.  A summary  of  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  jury  with  respect  to  the  manner  of  selecting  members  for  the 
boards  required  under  each  plan  of  control  is  given  in  Table  XV.  It  will 
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TABLE  XIV 

LENGTH  OF  TERM  RECOMMENDED  BY  JURORS  FOR  BOARDS  RE- 
QUIRED UNDER  THEIR  PREFERRED  PLAN  OF  CONTROL 

(Number  of  jurors  specifying  each  number  of  years.) 


Boards 

State 

Board  of  Education 

Higher 

Educ. 

University 

Teachers  Colleges 

Plans 

1-111 

IV 

V 

I-V 

lit 

I,  II,  IV 

1 

11 

Terms 

in 

Years 

No.  of 
Jurors 

No.  of 

J urors 

No.  of 

J urors 

No.  of  No.  of 
Jurors  Jurors 

No.  of 

Jurors 

No.  of 
J urors 

No.of 

Jurors 

3 

0 

1 

0 

1 

1 

1 

4 

2 

2 

2 

6 

1 

3 

1 

5 

5 

3 

9 

17 

2 

2 

1 

6 

10 

9 

7 

26 

3 

14 

3 

4 

7 

2 

6 

5 

13 

3 

5 

8 

1 

1 

2 

4 

1 

1 

1 

9 

1 

2 

4 

7 

2 

3 

.... 

.... 

10 

.... 

2 

11 

.... 

.... 

.... 

.... 

12 

1 

1 

1 

Indeterm 

inate 

.... 

1 

1 

.... 

TOTALS 

21 

24 

31 

76 

11 

32 

4 

8 

Median 

5.9 

6.2 

6.1 

6.0 

6.3 

6.2 

6.2 

5.7 

Mode 

6 

6 

5 

6 

.... 

6 

6 

6 

be  noticed  that  selection  by  the  Governor  alone  was  the  method  to  receive 
the  highest  endorsement  for  all  types  of  boards,  and  that  selection  by 
the  Governor  with  the  approval  of  the  Senate  was  a strong  second. 
Other  methods  of  selection,  such  as  popular  election  and  selection  by  the 
legislature,  got  little  support. 

Compensation  of  Board  Members.  The  jurors  were  asked  to  answer  the 
following  question  in  relation  to  the  boards  required  under  their  pre- 
ferred plan:  Should  members  receive  a salary,  per  diem,  or  expenses 
only?  The  replies  are  summarized  in  Table  XVI. 

The  j urors  showed  a decided  preference  for  the  policy  of  not  com- 
pensating members  of  boards  except  for  actual  expenses  incurred  in 
attending  meetings  of  the  board.  For  instance,  51  out  of  75  jurors,  or 
68  per  cent,  held  that  members  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  should 
receive  expenses  only,  and  23  out  of  33  jurors,  or  69.7  per  cent,  expressed 
the  same  views  concerning  the  University  Board  of  Regents.  None  of 
the  other  methods  suggested  received  any  significant  support. 
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TABLE  XV 

MANNER  OF  SELECTING  MEMBERS  RECOMMENDED  BY  JURORS  FOR 
BOARDS  REQUIRED  UNDER  THE  PREFERRED  PLAN  OF  CONTROL 

(Number  of  jurors  specifying  each  method.) 


Boards  State 

Board  of  Education 

Higher 

Educ. 

Univers- 

ity 

Teachers 

Colleges 

Plans  I-i  11 

IV 

V 

I-V 

Ill 

1, 11,  iV 

1 

11 

Manner  oi  No.  of 
Selection  Jurors 

No.  of 
jurors 

No.  oi 
Jurors 

No.  of 

J urors 

No.  ot 
Jurors 

No.  ot 
Jurors 

No.  of 
Jurors 

No.  of 
Jurors 

Governor  alone  12 

14 

14 

40 

7 

18 

2 

5 

Governor  with 

Senate  approv.  6 

7 

13 

26 

2 

10 

2 

3 

Governor  and 

Alumni 

3 

Governor  thru 

civil  service 

1 

1 

Popular  election  2 

4 

2 

8 

1 

2 

Legislature 

2 

2 

2 

State  Supt. 

of  Schools 

2 

Supreme  Court  .... 

1 

1 

.... 

.... 

TOTALS  20 

27 

31 

78 

10 

35 

4 

10 

TABLE  XVI 

MANNER  OF  COMPENSATING  MEMBERS  RECOMMENDED  BY  JURORS 
FOR  BOARDS  REQUIRED  UNDER  THE  PREFERRED  PLAN  OF 

CONTROL 

(Number  of  jurors  specifying  each  method) 


Boards  State 

Board  o 

f Education 

Higher  Univ. 
Educ. 

Teachers 

College 

Totals 

Plans  I-IH 

IV 

V 

I-V 

Ill  1, 11.  IV 

I 

II 

All.  Plans 

Manner  of  No.  of. 
Compensa-  Jurors 
tion 

No.  of  No.  of 
Jurors  Jurors 

No.  of  No.  of  No.  of 
Jurors  Jurors  Jurors 

No.  of  No.  of 
Jurors  Jurors 

No. 

% 

Expenses  only  12 

17 

22 

51 

9 23 

1 

9 

93 

69.9 

Per  Diem  3 

Per  Diem  and 

3 

2 

8 

2 

1 

11 

8.3 

Expenses  4 

2 

2 

8 

1 3 

2 

14 

10.5 

Salary 

Honorarium 

1 

3 

4 

1 

5 

3.8 

and  Expenses  .... 

None  What- 

1 

1 

1 

0.8 

ever  2 

1 

3 

1 4 

1 

9 

6.8 

TOTALS  21 

24 

30 

75 

11  33 

4 

10 

133 

100.1 

TOTALS 
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Judgments  of  the  Jury  as  to  Other  Important  Questions  of 
Organization  for  Boards  of  Control 

A summary  of  the  answers  to  a number  of  “yes”  and  “no”  ques- 
tions regarding  the  organization  of  boards  for  the  state  in  question  is 
given  in  Table  XVII.  The  summary  includes  the  recommendations  con- 
cerning all  types  of  boards,  but,  in  the  discussion  which  follows,  con- 
sideration will  be  given  mainly  to  the  State  Board  of  Education  and  the 
University  Board  of  Regents. 


TABLE  XVII 

RESPONSES  OF  JURORS  TO  VARIOUS  QUESTIONS  CONCERNING  THE 
ORGANIZATION  OF  BOARDS  REQUIRED  UNDER  THE  PREFERRED 

PLAN  OF  CONTROL 

(Number  of  jurors  answering  “Yes”  and  “No”  to  questions) 


Questions 

State 
Board 
of  Educ. 

Board  of 
Higher 
Education 

University 

Board 

Teachers  College 
Board 

Plan  I Plan  II 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

No 

Should  the  State  Commis- 
sioner be  an  ex-officio 
member? 

36 

37 

3 

7 

19 

11 

1 

3 

9 

1 

Should  educators  other 
than  Commissioner  be 
eligible? 

40 

31 

4 

5 

17 

11 

1 

3 

5 

4 

Should  officials  such  as 
Governor  serve  as  ex-of- 
ficio members? 

6 

69 

2 

8 

5 

26 

0 

4 

0 

10 

Should  residents  of  the 
county  having  state  insti- 
tution be  eligible  on  its 
Board  of  Control? 

35 

15 

5 

5 

26 

4 

4 

0 

8 

1 

Should  each  state  institu- 
tion have  a resident 
member? 

2 

50 

2 

9 

4 

24 

2 

2 

5 

5 

Should  there  be  an  execu- 
tive committee  of  board 
for  each  institution  un- 
der its  control? 

10 

41 

2 

8 

10 

17 

1 

1 

5 

4 

Should  the  State  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  be 
an  executive  officer? 

62 

9 

4 

7 

9 

18 

1 

2 

3 

5 

Should  State  Constitution 
prescribe  details  as  to 
composition  and  organi- 
zation of  Board? 

18 

55 

5 

6 

6 

26 

0 

4 

0 

10 

Should  State  Constitution 
delimit  functions  spe- 
cifically? 

5 

67 

1 

10 

1 

30 

0 

4 

0 

10 

Should  legislation  delimit 
functions  specifically? 

32 

39 

3 

7 

18 

13 

2 

2 

4 

6 
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Should  the  State  Commissioner  be  an  ex-officio  member? 

As  Table  XVII  shows,  the  responses  of  the  jurors  were  largely 
favorable  to  having  the  State  Commissioner  of  Education  serve  on  the 
University  Board  but  were  inconclusive  as  to  his  membership  on  the 
State  Board  of  Education.  If  the  State  Commissioner  is  to  be  chosen 
by  the  state  board  as  its  executive  officer,  in  accordance  with  the  findings 
of  the  jury  in  another  connection,2  there  would  seem  to  be  no  occasion 
for  making  him  a member  of  the  State  Board  of  Education. 

Should  officials  such  as  the  Governor  serve  as  ex-officio  members? 

The  pronouncement  of  the  jury  was  nearly  unanimous  against  the 
practice  of  having  such  political  officers  serve  on  any  type  of  board. 

Should  educators  other  than  Commissioner  be  eligible  as  members? 

The  answer  of  the  jurors  to  this  question,  as  Table  XVII  indicates, 
was  not  very  decisive  but  was  slightly  against  having  educators  eligible 
for  membership  on  boards  of  various  types.  Quite  a number  of  the  jurors 
answering  “yes”  included  side-notes  to  the  effect  that  boards  should  not 
be  made  up  mainly  of  professional  educators,  but  that  the  law  should  not 
disqualify  them  for  membership. 

Should  residents  of  county  having  a state  institution  be  eligible  on  the 
board  of  control  of  such  institution? 

Except  for  those  favoring  a board  of  higher  education,  the  jurors  for 
the  most  part  answered  this  question  in  the  affirmative. 


Should  each  state  institution  have  a resident  member? 

This  question  was  included  because  of  the  law  in  the  state  under 
consideration,  requiring  representation  on  the  State  Teachers  College 
Board  of  one  member  from  each  county  having  a teachers  college.  It 
will  be  observed  from  Table  XVII,  that  the  few  jurors  favoring  a sep- 
arate teachers  college  board  or  boards,  divided  evenly  on  the  question. 
With  respect  to  the  State  Board  of  Education  and  the  University  Board, 
the  verdict  of  the  jurors  was  predominantly  against  such  a scheme. 


Should  there  be  an  executive  committee  of  the  board  for  each  institution 
under  its  control? 

The  vote  of  the  jury  on  this  question,  as  the  table  shows,  gave  an 
indisputable  majority  against  the  plan  of  executive  committees  for  the 
State  Board  of  Education.  For  the  University  Board,  the  result  was  sim- 
ilar, though  less  decisive. 


2See  next  page. 
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Should  the  Commissioner  be  an  executive  officer? 

In  the  case  of  the  State  Board  of  Education,  the  jurors  were  very 
decidedly  in  favor  of  having  the  Commissioner  serve  as  its  executive  offi- 
cer. On  the  other  hand,  the  vote  was  two  to  one  against  the  proposition 
of  having  the  Commissioner  serve  as  the  executive  officer  for  the  Univer- 
sity Board. 

Should  the  State  Constitution  prescribe  details  as  to  organization  and 
composition  of  the  board? 

The  reply  was  decidedly  negative  for  all  types  of  boards,  the  “noes” 
being  approximately  three  to  one  in  the  case  of  the  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, and  more  than  four  to  one  for  the  University  Board. 

Should  the  State  Constitution  delimit  functions  specifically? 

The  decision  was  nearly  unamimous  against  the  plan  of  having 
the  constitutions  delimit  functions  of  various  boards. 

Should  legislation  delimit  functions  specifically? 

The  judgment  of  the  jury  on  this  question,  according  to  Table  XVII, 
was  about  evenly  divided,  the  negative  having  a small  majority  with  re- 
spect to  the  State  Board  of  Education  and  the  affirmative  a similar  advan- 
tage with  respect  to  the  University  Board.  The  comments  of  the  jurors 
would  indicate  that  the  answer  would  have  been  more  largely  negative, 
if  the  words,  “in  detail,”  or  “in  considerable  detail,”  had  been  used  in 
the  question  in  place  of  “specifically.”  There  would  seem  to  be  no  disad- 
vantage in  having  the  functions  of  all  boards  specified  by  law  in  general 
terms.3 

Judgments  of  the  Jury  as  to  Important  Features  Concerning  the 
Office  of  State  Commissioner  of  Education 

Table  XVIII  gives  a summary  of  the  judgments  of  the  jurors  as  to 
the  method  of  selection,  the  length  of  term,  salary,  and  residence  require- 
ment for  the  office  of  the  State  Commissioner. 

Method  of  Selecting  the  State  Commissioner.  As  Part  I of  Table  XVIII 
shows,  a large  majority  of  the  jurors  favored  the  selection  of  the  Com- 
missioner by  the  State  Board  of  Education.  It  is  decidedly  significant 
that  the  method  which  is  still  most  largely  used,  popular  election,  was  not 
advocated  by  a single  juror. 

Length  of  Term  of  the  State  Commissioner.  An  indeterminate  term  or  a 
term  subject  to  the  control  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  was  favored 


3See  p.  66. 
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by  more  than  two-fifths  of  the  jurors,  while  the  next  largest  group,  com- 
prising a fourth  of  the  jury,  voted  for  a six-year  term.  As  the  term  of  the 
Commissioner  is  now  six  years  in  the  given  state,  it  would  seem  that,  if  a 
change  were  to  he  made,  it  should  be  to  an  indeterminate  term,  subject  to 
the  control  of  the  State  Board  of  Education. 

Minimum  Salary  of  the  State  Commissioner.  Part  3 of  Table  XVIII 
shows  that  a majority  of  the  jurors  were  in  favor  of  a minimum  salary 
of  at  least  $9000.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  salary  is  now  fixed  by 
law  at  $5000,  in  the  given  state,  it  is  quite  significant  that  only  6 jurors, 
voted  for  a minimum  salary  of  $5500  or  less,  and  that  15  jurors,  or 
20  per  cent,  expressed  themselves  as  favoring  a minimum  salary  of 
$12,000  or  more.  If  the  State  Board  of  Education,  with  the  Commis- 
sioner as  its  executive  officer,  were  to  he  given  control  of  the  State 
Teachers  Colleges,  it  would  seem  that  the  salary  of  the  Commissioner 
of  Education  should  not  he  less  than  $10,000,  the  amount  favored  by 
the  largest  group  of  jurors,  and  that  the  exact  amount  should  he  left 
to  the  discretion  of  the  board. 


TABLE  XVIII 

JUDGMENTS  OF  THE  JURORS  CONCERNING  IMPORTANT  FEATURES 
OF  TIIE  OFFICE  OF  THE  STATE  COMMISSIONER  OF  EDUCATION 

1.  Method  of  Selecting  the  State  Commissioner  of  Education 

(Number  and  per  cent  of  jurors  favoring  each  method) 


Favoring  Selection  by 


Number  Per  Cent 


State  Board  of  Education 67  88.2 

Governor  7 9.2 

Governor  with  approval  of  Senate 2 2.6 

Popular  election  0 0 


Totals  76  100.0 


2.  Length  of  Term  of  the  State  Commissioner  of  Education 

(Number  and  per  cent  of  jurors  favoring  each) 


Favoring  Term  of 

Number 

Per  Cent.. 

Three  years  

2 

2.5 

Four  years  

10 

12.7 

Five  years  

13 

16.5 

Six  years  

20 

25.3 

Indeterminate  length  

33 

41.8 

Same  length  as  Governor’s 

1 

1.3 

Totals  

79 

100.1 
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TABLE  XVIII  ( Continued ) 

JUDGMENTS  OF  THE  JURORS  CONCERNING  IMPORTANT  FEATURES 
OF  THE  OFFICE  OF  THE  STATE  COMMISSIONER  OF  EDUCATION 

3.  Salary  of  State  Commissioner  of  Education 

(Number  and  per  cent  of  jurors  favoring  each) 


Favoring  Salary  of  Number  Per  cent 


$ 4,500-$  5,500  6 8.0 

5.500-  6,500  8 10.7 

6.500-  7,500  5 6.7 

7.500-  8,500  15  20.0 

8.500-  9,500  2 2.7 

9.500-  10,500  22  29.3 

10.500-  11,500  0 0 

11.500-  12,500  6 8.0 

12,500,  or  more  6 8.0 

Amount  to  be  fixed  by  State  Board  of  Education  3 4.0 

Amount  equal  to  salaries  of  Teachers  College  Presidents  ..  1 1.3 

Amount  approximately  equal  to  salary  of  President  of 
State  University  1 1.3 


Totals  75  100.0 


Range  $4,500-515,000 

Median  (Considering  only  definite  amounts) 9,000 

Mode  10,000 


4.  Should  Choice  of  Commissioner  of  Education  be  Limited  to  Residents  of 
tlie  State? 

(Number  and  per  cent  of  jurors  for  and  against  such  limitation) 


Number  Per  Cent 


In  Favor  of  Such  Limitation  .... 
Against  Such  Limitation  

4 

73 

5.2 

94.8 

Totals  

77 

100.0 

Should  choice  of  the  Commissioner  be  limited  to  the  residents  of  the 
State? 

The  response  of  the  jurors  to  this  question  was  overwhelmingly 
against  restricting  the  choice  to  the  state  as  may  be  readily  seen  from 
Table  XVIII,  Part  4.  The  choice  so  far,  in  the  given  state,  has  been 
from  within,  although  the  State  Board  of  Education  is  not  legally  limited 
to  the  state  in  the  matter  of  choice. 
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Judgments  of  the  Jury  as  to  Certain  Questions  Pertaining  to  the 
Coordination  of  Teacher  Training  in  the  Given  State 

A summary  of  the  replies  to  these  questions  is  given  in  Table  XIX, 
with  the  decisions  of  the  jurors  arranged  on  the  basis  of  their  preferred 
plan  of  control.  A brief  discussion  of  the  responses  to  each  question 
will  suffice  as  the  data  in  the  table  require  little  explanation. 


TABLE  XIX 

RESPONSES  OF  THE  JURORS  TO  CERTAIN  QUESTIONS  PERTAINING  TO 
THE  COORDINATION  OF  TEACHER  TRAINING 

(Number  of  Jurors  answering  “Yes”  and  “No”  to  questions  tabulated  on  the  basis 

of  tbe  preferred  plan.) 


Plan  I Plan  II  Plan  III  Plan  IV  Plan  V Total— All 

Questions  Yes  No  Yes  No  Yes  No  Yes  No  Yes  No  Yes  No 


Should  expert  be  employed 
as  director  of  higher 
education  and  teacher 
training  to  assist  Com- 
missioner of  Education? 

Should  provision  be  made 
for  regular  conferences 
of  the  heads  of  teachers 
colleges,  Dean  of  Univ. 
College  of  Educ.  and 
the  Commissioner  of  Ed- 
ucation? 

Should  curricula  for  teach- 
er training  in  State 
teachers  colleges  and 
Univ.  College  of  Educ. 
be  subject  to  approval 
by  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion? 

Should  curricula  for  teach- 
er training  in  private 
colleges  of  state  be  sub- 
ject to  approval  by  the 
State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion? 

Should  the  State  teachers 
colleges  be  subject  to  fi- 
nancial control  by  de- 
partment of  administra- 
tion and  finance? 

Should  the  State  Univer- 
sity be  subject  to  finan- 
cial control  by  depart- 
ment of  administration 
and  finance? 


2 2 5 5 5 4 


3 0 9 1 10  0 


3 1 5 4 7 3 


3 1 5 3 9 2 


1 3 5 4 4 7 


1 3 4 5 4 7 


22  0 27  3 61  14 


23  0 30  1 75  2 


22  1 29  2 66  11 


18  4 28  3 63  13 


8 14  16  10  34  38 


6 16  15  10  30  41 
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Should  an  expert  be  employed  as  director  of  higher  education  and  teach- 
er training  to  assist  the  Commissioner  of  Education? 

Those  favoring  Plans  I,  II,  and  III  were  about  evenly  divided  on  this 
question,  which  is  not  surprising  as  the  State  Board  of  Education  and  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  would  have  little  jurisdiction  over  the  state 
institutions  which  prepare  teachers  under  those  plans.  Under  Plans  IV 
and  V,  where  the  Commissioner  of  Education  would  have  large  responsi- 
bilities in  the  control  of  teacher  training,  the  jurors  were  strongly  in  fa- 
vor of  the  employment  of  such  an  expert,  although  a few  hesitated  to 
include  “higher  education”  within  the  scope  of  his  activities. 

Should  provision  be  made  for  regular  conferences  of  the  heads  of  State 
Teachers  Colleges,  the  Dean  of  the  University  College  of  Education  and 
the  Commissioner  of  Education? 

The  verdict  of  the  jurors  was  practically  unanimous,  irrespective  of 
the  preferred  plan,  in  behalf  of  such  conferences,  as  is  evidenced  by  the 
fact,  revealed  by  Table  XIX,  that  only  two  out  of  seventy-seven  jurors 
voted  against  the  plan.  A few  jurors  indicated  that  the  conferences  need 
not  be  held  at  regular  intervals, — a point  which  is,  perhaps,  well  taken. 

Should  the  curricula  for  teacher  training  in  the  State  Teachers  Colleges 
and  the  University  College  of  Education  be  subject  to  approval  by  the 
State  Board  of  Education? 

It  will  be  observed  from  Table  XIX  that  a large  majority  answered 
this  question  in  the  affirmative,  but  that  those  favoring  Plans  IV  and  V 
were  most  largely  favorable  to  the  proposition. 

Should  the  curricula  for  teacher  training  in  private  colleges  within  the 
state  be  subject  to  approval  by  the  State  Board  of  Education? 

It  was  rather  surprising  to  find  that  nearly  as  large  a proportion  of 
the  jurors  answered  ‘'Yes”  to  this  question  as  to  the  preceding  one  con- 
cerning the  curricula  of  state  institutions.  Several  of  the  jurors  qualified 
their  answers  by  emphasizing  the  fact  that  such  supervision  by  the  State 
Board  should  be  general  rather  than  specific  in  nature,  and  that  it  should 
be  exercised  mainly  through  the  power  of  certification. 

Should  the  State  Teachers  Colleges  be  Subject  to  financial  control  by  the 
Department  of  Administration  and  Finance? 

The  verdict  was  rather  indecisive  as  may  be  seen  from  the  table.  It 
was  apparent  from  the  comments  that  the  jurors  differed  considerably 
in  their  understanding  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  question.  Quite  a num- 
ber of  those  answering  “Yes”  seemed  to  have  in  mind  simply  “budgetary 
supervision”  rather  than  “full  financial  control,  including  detailed  su- 
pervision over  expenditures,  contracts  and  purchases,”  as  was  intended. 
If  this  had  been  made  clear,  it  is  quite  probable  that  the  vote  against  such 
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financial  control  by  the  Department  of  Administration  and  Finance 
would  have  been  considerably  larger. 

Should  the  State  University  be  under  financial  control  by  the  Department 
of  Administration  and  Finance? 

The  decision  of  the  jury  on  this  question  was  inconclusive  as  on  the 
similar  question  relating  to  the  Teachers  Colleges.  The  comments  on  the 
previous  question  apply  with  equal  force  to  this  one.  As  it  happens  the 
State  University  in  the  given  state  is  not  subject  to  financial  control  by 
the  Department  of  Administration  and  Finance,  while  the  State  Teachers 
Colleges  are. 


SUMMARY  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

The  judgments  of  the  jury  of  experts  would  seem  to  support  a plan 
of  organization  for  the  control  of  teacher  training  in  the  given  state  as 
follows: 

/.  Plan  of  Control.  The  Type  IV  plan  of  state  control  should  be  adopted 
with  two  boards  as  follows: 

1.  A State  Board  of  Education  to  possess  the  powers  and  duties  of 
the  present  State  Teachers  College  Board  in  addition  to  the  powers  and 
duties  of  the  present  State  Board  of  Education. 

2.  A new  Board  of  Regents  of  the  State  University  to  possess  the 
powers  and  duties  of  the  present  Board  of  Regents. 

II.  General  Organization  of  the  Boards. 

1.  Size — The  State  Board  should  consist  of  seven  instead  of  five 
members,  and  the  Board  of  Regents  of  nine,  including  the  State  Commiss- 
ioner as  ex-officio  member,  rather  than  of  twelve  members  as  at  present. 

2.  Term — The  term  for  members  of  the  State  Board  should  be  in- 
creased from  five  to  seven  years,  and  for  the  appointive  members  of  the 
Board  of  Regents  from  six  to  eight  years.  This  would  facilitate  the  plan 
of  selecting  one  member  for  each  board  annually. 

3.  Appointment — The  selection  of  members  for  both  boards  should 
be  vested  in  the  Governor  alone,  replacing  the  present  method  of  selection 
by  the  Governor  with  the  approval  of  the  Senate  for  the  State  Board,  and 
of  selection  by  the  Legislature  for  the  Board  of  Regents.  The  boards 
should  consist  mainly  of  lay  members,  but  there  should  be  no  legal 
restriction  concerning  the  eligibility  of  educators  for  membership,  nor 
should  there  be  any  restriction  or  requirement  as  to  residence. 

4.  Compensation — The  appointive  members  of  the  two  boards 
should  receive  no  compensation  for  their  services  other  than  their  neces- 
sary expenses  in  connection  with  meetings  of  the  board. 
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5.  Executive  officers  and  committees — The  State  Commissioner  of 
Education  should  be  the  executive  secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, as  at  present,  but  should  not  be  an  executive  officer  of  the  Board  of 
Regents.  The  plan  of  having  an  executive  committee  of  the  board  for 
each  institution  under  its  jurisdiction  should  not  be  followed  by  either 
board. 

6.  Constitutional  Provisions — The  State  Constitution  should,  as  at 
present,  leave  the  matter  of  determining  questions  as  to  organization  and 
functions  of  the  boards  to  general  legislation. 

7.  Statutory  Provisions — The  general  organization  and  functions 
of  the  boards  should  be  prescribed  by  law,  but  the  Legislature  should  not 
attempt  to  limit  the  jurisdiction  of  the  boards  by  detailed  legislation  of 
the  restrictive  type. 

III.  The  State  Commissioner  of  Education: 

1.  Manner  of  Selection — The  State  Commissioner  of  Education 
should  be  selected  by  the  State  Board  of  Education  as  at  present,  and  the 
choice  should  not  be  limited  to  residents  of  the  state. 

2.  Term  of  Office — The  law  fixing  the  term  of  office  for  the  Com- 
missioner at  six  years  should  be  amended  so  as  to  give  the  State  Board 
entire  jurisdiction  in  the  matter. 

3.  Salary — The  law  fixing  the  Commissioner’s  salary  at  $5000 
should  be  amended  so  as  to  give  the  State  Board  of  Education  the  power 
to  fix  the  salary.  According  to  the  judgment  of  the  jurors,  the  minimum 
salary  should  he  approximately  $10,000. 

IV.  Other  Desirable  Features  of  State  Control  of  Teacher  Training: 

1.  Director  of  Teacher  Training — An  expert  should  be  employed 
as  director  of  teacher  training  to  assist  the  Commissioner  of  Education. 

2.  Conferences — Provision  should  be  made  for  regular  conferences 
of  the  heads  of  the  State  Teachers  Colleges,  the  Dean  of  the  University 
College  of  Education,  and  the  Commissioner  of  Education.  (Conferences 
are  held  at  present,  but  do  not  include  the  Dean  of  the  University  College 
of  Education.) 

3.  Approval  of  Teacher-Training  Curricula— Curricula  for  teacher 
training  in  State  Teachers  Colleges,  the  University  College  of  Education 
and  the  private  colleges  of  the  state  should  be  subject  to  general  approv- 
al of  the  State  Board  of  Education  as  a basis  for  certification. 

4.  Budgetary  Control — The  law  probably  should  be  amended  so  as 
to  limit  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Department  of  Administration  and  Finance 
over  the  State  Teachers  Colleges,  chiefly  to  such  general  budgetary  su- 
pervision as  is  necessary  to  coordinate  the  various  financial  obligations  of 
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the  state.  The  State  University  is  already  free  from  financial  control  of 
this  department  by  virtue  of  a constitutional  provision,  vesting  control 
of  the  University  in  a Board  of  Regents,  but  would  no  doubt  be  willing  to 
submit  voluntarily  to  a reasonable  degree  of  general  supervision  with 
respect  to  its  budget. 


CHAPTER  VI 


GENERAL  SUMMARY  AND  CONCLUSIONS 
PART  I 

COMPARISON  OF  EVALUATIONS  BY  JURY  WITH  FINDINGS  OF 
STUDY  REPORTED  IN  CHAPTERS  II,  III,  AND  IV 

The  evaluations  by  the  jurors,  as  summarized  in  Chapter  V,  tend 
to  validate,  in  a high  degree,  the  findings  of  the  study  reported  in  the 
earlier  chapters.  This  will  be  readily  seen  by  comparing  the  decisions 
of  the  jury  respecting  the  type  of  control,  the  general  organization  of 
boards,  and  the  legal  phases  of  the  problem,  with  the  conclusions  reached 
after  weighing  the  evidence  from  other  sources.  It  might  appear  that 
such  comparisons  lack  validity  because  the  jurors_  were  making  their 
recommendations  for  a specific  state.  Practically  half  of  the  jurors, 
however,  stated  that  their  preferred  plan  would  be  suitable  for  nearly  all 
of  the  states,  while  more  than  two-thirds  of  them  believed  that  the  plan 
approved  was  adapted  to  the  needs  of  more  than  half  of  the  states.  It 
seems  reasonable,  therefore,  to  conclude  that  many  of  the  jurors  had  a 
general  situation  in  mind  as  well  as  a particular  case  in  giving  their 
decisions. 

Type  of  Control.  The  analysis  in  Chapter  II  of  the  five  general  types  of 
state  control,  and  of  the  available  studies  pertaining  to  them,  showed  a 
decided  trend  toward  centralized  control  of  the  Type  IV  plan,  as  well 
as  a preponderance  of  support  for  the  same  plan  on  the  part  of  the  state 
surveys  and  other  studies  in  the  field  of  educational  administration  and 
political  science.  The  Type  V plan  of  state  control  of  teacher  training 
was  favored  by  the  largest  number  of  jurors,  being  preferred  by  thirty- 
two  of  eighty-one  jurors,  or  39.5  per  cent,  while  the  Type  IV  plan  was 
next  in  favor,  having  the  support  of  twenty-four,  or  29.6  per  cent  of  the 
jurors.  It  is  evident  that  the  jury  was  decidedly  favorable  to  the  control 
of  the  state  teachers  colleges  by  the  State  Board  of  Education,  as  these 
institutions  would  be  under  the  State  Board  of  Education  in  either  case. 
The  greater  interest  of  the  jury  in  Type  V may  have  been  due  in  part 
to  the  fact  that  the  given  state  has  but  one  state  institution  of  higher 
education  other  than  teachers  colleges,  whereas  the  states  generally 
have  several  such  institutions. 

Composition  and  General  Organization  of  Boards.  The  findings  of 
Chapter  III  and  Chapter  V are  in  substantial  agreement  concerning 
essential  features  of  organization  for  all  types  of  boards  having  control 
of  state  institutions  for  the  preparation  of  teachers.  This  is  true  with 
respect  to  size  of  boards,  term  of  office,  manner  of  selection,  qualifi- 
cations and  compensation  of  board  members. 
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Legal  Aspects  of  the  Problem  of  State  Control.  The  evaluations  of  the 
jury  also  substantiate  the  conclusions  of  Chapter  IV  in  regard  to  the 
important  legal  aspects  of  the  problem  of  state  control  of  teacher  train- 
ing. Both  agree  that  the  State  Constitution  should  leave  the  determina- 
tion of  the  organization  and  functions  of  boards  to  general  legislation, 
and  that  the  legislature  should  not  attempt  to  limit  the  jurisdiction  of 
boards  by  detailed  legislation  of  the  restrictive  type. 


PART  II 

FINAL  CONCLUSIONS 

The  findings  of  this  study  seem  to  warrant  the  following  conclu- 
sions: 

1.  The  provision  of  an  effective  plan  for  the  control  of  teacher  train- 
ing in  any  state  is  dependent  upon  having  a properly  constituted  state 
organization  for  the  general  administration  of  education. 

2.  The  general  policies  of  a state  in  educational  matters,  including 
the  form  of  educational  organization  and  provisions  for  educational 
institutions  and  their  control,  should  be  determined  by  legislative 
action  rather  than  by  constitutional  enactment. 

3.  A State  Board  of  Education  should  be  established  by  law  and  vested 
with  general  supervision  and  control  over  the  whole  state  school  system. 
This  board  should  consist  preferably  of  seven  members,  appointed 
by  the  Governor  without  the  approval  of  the  Senate, — one  member  to 
be  chosen  each  year  for  a seven-year  term.  The  Governor  should  not 
he  limited  ir\  his  choice  of  members  by  any  requirements  as  to  age,  sex, 
residence,  occupation  or  political  affiliation.  Members  should  receive 
no  compensation  for  their  services,  but  should  be  reimbursed  for 
necessary  expenses  incurred  in  attending  meetings  of  the  board. 

4.  The  law  should  further  provide  for  a State  Commissioner  of 
Education  to  be  chosen  by  the  State  Board  of  Education  for  an  indef- 
inite term  at  a minimum  salary  ranging  from  $7500  to  $10,000  accord- 
ing to  the  rank  of  the  state  in  population  and  wealth.  He  should  be 
chosen  solely  because  of  his  fitness  for  the  office,  without  any  re- 
strictions as  to  previous  residence. 

5.  The  State  Commissioner  of  Education  should  be  the  executive 
head  of  the  State  Department  of  Education,  and  the  executive  secre- 
tary of  the  State  Board  of  Education  with  a voice  in  its  deliberations 
but  no  vote.  He  should  also  be  an  ex-officio  member  of  all  other  boards 
provided  for  the  control  of  state  educational  institutions.  His  duties 
should  be  defined  by  law,  but  he  should  be  subject  to  the  general  su- 
pervision of  the  State  Board. 
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6.  A specialist  in  the  administration  of  teacher  training  should  be 
employed  as  director  of  teacher  preparation  to  serve  as  an  assistant  to 
the  Commissioner  of  Education.  In  cooperation  with  the  heads  of 
the  teacher-training  institutions,  and  members  or  committees  of  the 
faculty,  the  director  should  carry  on  research  studies  relating  to  various 
problems  of  teacher  training. 

7.  The  State  Board  of  Education  should  be  given  direct  control  over 
all  state  institutions  provided  especially  for  the  preparation  of  teachers. 

8.  The  State  Board  of  Education  should  also  be  vested  with  general 
supervision  over  teacher-training  work  of  other  state  and  private  insti- 
tutions in  a sufficient  degree  to  bring  about  a well-coordinated  or  in- 
tegrated state  program  of  teacher  training  based  upon  the  needs  of  the 
state.  Such  supervision  should  be  broad  in  scope  and  based  upon  leader- 
ship of  the  highest  type.  It  must  not  be  of  the  petty  or  arbitrary  sort 
which  tends  to  interfere  unnecessarily  with  local  initiative  and  to  reduce 
everything  to  dead  uniformity. 

9.  In  the  case  of  state  institutions  of  higher  education,  other  than 
teachers  colleges  or  normal  schools,  there  is  probably  no  one  type  of 
control  that  is  suitable  for  all  states.  In  some  states,  especially  the 
smaller  ones  with  only  a few  educational  institutions  of  moderate  size, 
a Type  V plan  of  direct  control  by  the  State  Board  of  Education  will 
probably  be  the  best  ultimate  plan.  In  others  with  a comparatively 
large  number  of  such  institutions,  it  may  be  desirable  to  consolidate 
them  as  a greater  university  or  to  place  them  under  the  control  of  a 
single  board  of  higher  education. 

10.  Boards  which  may  be  provided  for  the  control  either  of  single 
institutions  or  of  a number  of  institutions  should  be  constituted  as  sug- 
gested for  the  State  Board  of  Education  in  the  matter  of  appointment, 
qualifications  for  membership,  and  compensation.  They  should,  in 
addition  to  the  Commissioner  of  Education  as  ex-officio  member,  consist 
of  approximately  eight  members, — one  to  be  chosen  each  year  for  an 
eight-year  term. 

11.  Special  coordinating  or  curricular  boards  do  not  offer  much 
promise  as  a means  of  coordinating  the  teacher-training  work  of  va- 
rious institutions  within  a state. 

12.  Whatever  the  general  type  of  control,  provision  should  be  made 
for  conferences  of  the  chief  school  officer  and  the  executive  heads, 
presidents  or  deans  of  education,  of  all  state  institutions  engaged  in 
the  professional  preparation  of  teachers,  for  the  consideration  of  gen- 
eral policies  relating  to  teacher  training. 

13.  The  functions  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  and  the  other  boards 
having  control  of  state  educational  institutions  should  be  defined  by  law 
in  broad,  general  terms  giving  them  wide  discretionary  powers  and  the 
necessary  authority  to  carry  out  the  purposes  for  which  the  institutions 
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were  established.  Detailed  legislation  restricting  the  discretion  of  the 
board  in  administering  the  institutions  under  its  control  is  usually  un- 
desirable, except  for  curative  purposes,  where  the  public  welfare  may 
require  it. 

14.  It  would  seem  that  under  a unified  plan  of  control,  such  as  that 
outlined  above,  conditions  would  be  favorable  for  the  development 
of  an  efficient  and  economical  program  of  teacher  training.  Much  would 
depend,  however,  upon  the  character  of  the  men  appointed  to  the  board, 
and  upon  the  ability  and  leadership  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education. 
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APPENDIX  A 


COPY  OF  LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL 

509-W-121st  St., 
New  York  City, 
June  24,  1931 


My  dear  Dr 

For  my  doctor’s  thesis  at  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University, 
I am  making  a study  of  state  control  of  teacher  training  under  the 
sponsorship  of  Professors  Evenden,  Bagley  and  Carney.  As  director  in 
a State  Department  of  Education,  I came  to  feel  that  many  educational 
problems  depend  for  their  solution  upon  the  proper  control  of  the 
teacher-training  function. 

An  analysis  of  existing  school  laws  including  a summary  of  present 
practices  shows  that  there  are  some  five  fairly  distinct  types  of  state  con- 
trol. To  evaluate  these,  the  most  feasible  method  at  the  present  time 
seems  to  be  to  submit  them  to  a select  jury  made  up  of  outstanding  men 
in  four  fields:  commissioners  and  directors  in  state  and  federal  offices 
of  education,  professors  of  teacher  preparation  and  school  admin- 
istration, presidents  of  teachers  colleges,  and  professors  of  political 
science.  You  have  been  suggested  as  a desirable  member  of  this  jury. 
Would  you  be  willing  to  assist  in  this  evaluation  to  the  extent  of  giving 
fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  to  evaluating  a limited  number  of  the  important 
features  of  state  control  as  applied  to  a specific  situation? 

Two  copies  of  the  check  list  are  enclosed  so  that  you  may  have  a 
} .copy  for  your  files.  A summary  of  the  investigation  will  be  sent  to  you. 
An  early  reply  will  make  possible  the  completion  of  the  study  during 
the  summer  months. 

Thanking  you  for  any  time  you  may  be  able  to  give  to  this  request, 

I am 

Very  truly  yours, 


C.  W.  Street 
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Exact  Copy  of  Check  List  Submitted  to  Jurors 
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Claude  W.  Street 


509  West  12 1st  Street, 
New  York  City 
June  24th,  1931. 

To  the  Jury: 


Please  read  all  three  parts  in  full  before  making  the  evaluations 
called  for  in  Parts  II  and  III.  Part  I describes  the  situation  in  a certain 
state  as  a basis  for  the  evaluations. 


PART  I 

PERTINENT  FACTS  CONCERNING  THE  STATE 

I.  General  Facts  (approximate) 

A.  Location:  In  northern  half  of  the  United  States. 

B.  Area:  80,000  square  miles. 

C.  Population:  2,500,000;  increase  in  last  decade  7.5  %;  il- 
literacy 1.8%;  urban  population  (cities  over  2500)  45%;  foreign  born 
20%.  ' 

D.  Government : Governor  is  elected  for  a 2-year  term  on  a part- 
izan  basis;  often  serves  two  terms,  seldom  three  terms. 

Legislature:  90  day  session  biennially;  representatives  have  a 
two-year  term,  senators  four-year;  elections  on  non-partisan  basis. 

Constitution  contains  no  restrictive  provisions  concerning  edu- 
cation leaving  subject  entirely  to  legislation. 

II.  Present  Type  of  Educational  Control  in  the  State. 

A.  There  are  three  state  boards  concerned  with  the  training  of  teach- 
ers as  shown  by  Table  I. 

Good  appointments  to  boards  have  been  the  rule  and  changes 
have  occurred  but  rarely. 

B.  State  Commissioner  of  Education:  Appointed  by  the  State  Board 
of  Education  for  a 6-yr.  term  at  a salary,  fixed  by  law,  of  $5000  (choice 
not  limited  to  the  state).  He  is  the  chief  executive  officer  of  the 
State  Dept,  of  Education,  which,  operating  under  the  State  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, exercises  general  control  over  the  public  school  system.  He  con- 
trols the  certification  of  teachers,  subject  only  to  general  provisions  of 
the  law  which  require  specific  training  beyond  high  school  of  1-yr.  for 
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ungraded  schools,  2-yrs.  for  graded  elem.  schools,  and  4-yrs.  for  junior 
and  senior  high  schools.  The  present  Commissioner  has  held  the  office 
for  12  yrs.  and  has  given  very  good  satisfaction. 


TABLE  1 

DATA  CONCERNING  THE  THREE  STATE  EDUCATIONAL  BOARDS 


State  Board  of 
Educ. 

Regents  of  State 
University 

Teachers  College 
Board 

1.  No.  of  members 

5 

12 

9 inc.  Comm. 

2.  Chosen  by 

Gov.  & Sen. 

Legis. 

Gov.  & Sen. 

3.  Length  of  term  in  yrs. 

5 

6 

4 

4.  Terms  expiring  at  once 

2 

4 

4 

5.  Residential  provisions 

State  at  large 

1 from  each 
Cong.  dist.  2 at 
large 

1 for  each  Co. 
having  a Teach- 
ers College 

6.  Ex-officio  members 

None 

None 

Comm,  of  Educ. 

7.  Educators  on  board 

1 

None 

Comm,  only 

8.  Relation  of  State  Comm. 

Exec.  Sec’y 

None 

Sec’y 

9.  Control  of  Teacher  Train- 
ing Inst. 

H.  S.  Tr.  Depts. 

State  “U” 
(enr.  13,000) 

6 State  Teach. 
Colleges 

C.  Department  of  Administration  and  Finance:  Consists  of  three 
members  appointed  by  the  Governor.  It  exercises  financial  control  over 
the  State  Dept,  of  Education  and  the  State  Teachers  Colleges  with  re- 
spect to  budgets,  purchases,  building-contracts,  etc.  It  has  no  such  con- 
trol over  the  University. 

III.  Summary  of  Educational  Statistics  (approximate) 

A.  Financial;  Wealth  of  the  state,  91/?  billion;  taxable  valuation, 
2 billion;  public  school  cost  of  maintenance,  45  million. 

B.  Public  Schools:  Table  2,  which  follows,  gives  summarized  data 
for  the  different  types  of  schools. 

C.  Teacher  Training  Institutions:  A considerable  over-supply  of 
teachers,  under  present  standards,  has  resulted  from  a lack  of  coordina- 
tion among  the  various  training  institutions.  Table  3,  which  follows, 
will  indicate  some  of  the  problems  involved  in  the  duplication  and  over- 
lapping of  curricula. 
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TABLE  2 

SHOWING  NUMBER  OF  SCHOOLS,  TEACHERS  AND  PUPILS  FOR  EACH 

TYPE  OF  SCHOOL 


Schools 

Teachers  and 
Supervisors 

Pupils 

Senior  and  4 yr.  High  Schools 

475 

4,000 

78,000 

Junior  High  Schools 

75 

1,400 

37,000 

Graded  Elementary  Schools 

775 

7.800 

258,000 

Ungraded  Elem.  Schools 
(rural ) 

7,700 

8.600 

184,000 

Approximate  Totals 

9,025 

21,800 

557,000 

TABLE  3 

SHOWING  NUMBER  OF  STUDENTS  AND  GRADUATES  OF  TEACHER 
TRAINING  CURRICULA  OF  VARIOUS  INSTITUTIONS 


Curricula  and  Institutions 

Students 

Graduates 

College  of  Education,  State  University 

High  School  and  special  curr.  (largely) 

1800 

500 

Six  State  Teachers  Colleges 

1 yr.  rural  curriculum 

250 

200 

2-yr.  elementary  curricula 

4-yr.  elem..  special  and  high  school  curr 

2200 

450 

1000 

150 

Private  Colleges  (12) 

High  School  curricula  (largely) 

850 

400 

High  School  Training  Departments  (about  70) 

1-yr.  rural  course  for  high  school  graduates 

850 

750 

Approximate  Totals  (Regular  Sessions) 

6400 

3000 

PART  II. 

CHOICE  AS  TO  BEST  PLAN  OF  STATE  CONTROL  OF  TEACHER 
TRAINING  FOR  THE  STATE  UNDER  CONSIDERATION 

Directions:  Please  indicate  which  of  the  following  five  plans  you 
consider  best  suited  to  the  needs  of  the  state,  described  in  Part  I above, 
by  placing  a cross  mark  (X)  in  the  parenthesis  before  the  number  of  that 
plan,  assuming  that  the  details  of  organization  could  be  arranged  accord- 
ing to  your  recommendations  under  Part  III,  and  that  the  State  Commis- 
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sioner  of  Education  is  to  be  the  chief  school  officer  and  exec.-sec’y  of 
the  State  Board  of  Education. 

( ) Plan  I.  Multiple  Local  and  State  Board  Plan;  Three  Boards  as 

Follows: 

1.  A State  Board  of  Education  to  possess  the  powers  and  duties  of 
the  present  State  Board  of  Education. 

2.  A local  Board  of  Trustees  for  each  of  the  six  state  teachers  col- 
leges. 

3.  A Board  of  Regents  of  the  State  University  to  possess  the  powers 
and  duties  of  the  present  Board  of  Regents. 

( ) Plan  II.  Multiple  State  Board  Plan  with  Three  Boards  as  Follows: 

1.  A State  Board  of  Education  to  possess  the  powers  and  duties  of 
the  present  State  Board  of  Education. 

2.  A State  Teachers  College  Board  to  control  the  six  state  teachers 
colleges  and  to  possess  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  present  State  Teach- 
ers College  Board. 

3.  A Board  of  Regents  of  the  State  University  to  possess  the  powers 
and  duties  of  the  present  Board  of  Regents. 

( ) Plan  III.  Multiple  State  Board  Plan  with  Two  Boards  as  Follows: 

1.  A State  Board  of  Education  to  possess  the  powers  and  duties  of 
the  present  State  Board  of  Education. 

2.  A new  board  of  Regents  of  Higher  Education  to  possess  the 
powers  and  duties  of  the  present  Board  of  Regents  of  the  University 
and  of  the  present  State  Teachers  College  Board. 

( )Plan  IV.  Multiple  State  Board  Plan  with  Two  Boards  as  Follows: 

1.  A State  Board  of  Education  to  possess  the  powers  and  duties  of 
the  present  State  Teachers  College  Board  in  addition  to  the  powers  and 
duties  of  the  present  State  Board  of  Education. 

2.  A Board  of  Regents  of  the  State  University  to  possess  the  powers 
and  duties  of  the  present  Board  of  Regents. 

( ) Plan  V.  A Unit  State  Board  Plan  with  only  One  Board  as  Follows: 

1.  A State  Board  of  Education  to  possess  the  powers  and  duties  of 
the  present  State  Teachers  College  Board  and  the  present  Board  of 
Regents  of  the  State  University  in  addition  to  the  powers  and  duties 
of  the  present  State  Board  of  Education. 

Do  you  consider  that  your  preferred  plan  would  be  suitable  for  (a) 
nearly  all  of  the  states,  (b)  a majority  of  the  states,  or  (c)  a smaller 
number  only? 
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PART  III. 

QUESTIONS  AS  TO  DETAILS  OF  ORGANIZATION 
A.  Concerning  Boards 

Note:  Please  give  your  recommendations  concerning  items  1-15, 
listed  below,  for  only  such  board  or  boards  as  are  called  for  by  the  plan 
which  you  have  checked  in  Part  I, — for  example,  if  you  checked  Plan  V, 
only  first  column  need  be  filled  in.  Use  “Yes”  or  “No”  wherever 
applicable. 


State  Regents  Regents  Teachers 

Board  of  of  Higher  of  State  College 
Educ.  Educ.  Univ.  Board  (s) 


1.  No.  of  members 

2.  To  be  chosen  by 

3.  Lengtli  of  term  in  years 

4.  No.  of  terms  expiring  at  once 

5.  Should  members  receive  salary, 
per  diem  or  expenses  only? 

6.  Should  the  State  Commissioner 
be  an  ex-officio  member? 

7.  Should  educators  other  than 
Comm,  be  eligible  as  members? 

8.  Should  officials  such  as  Gover- 
nor serve  as  ex-officio  members? 

9.  Should  residents  of  county  hav- 
ing state  institution  be  eligible 
on  its  board  of  control? 

10.  Should  each  state  institution 
have  a resident  member? 

11.  Should  there  be  an  executive 
committee  of  board  for  each  in- 
stitution under  its  control? 

12.  Should  State  Comm,  be  an  execu- 
tive officer? 

13.  Should  State  Constitution  pre- 
scribe details  as  to  organization 
and  composition  of  board? 

14.  Should  State  Constitution  delimit 
functions  specifically? 

15.  Should  legislation  delimit  func- 
tions specifically? 
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B.  Concerning  Other  Features 

Note.  Where  “Yes’’  “No”  judgments  are  requested,  encircle  the 
proper  word  as, — (Yes)  No. 

1.  Should  the  State  Comm,  of  Educ.  be  chosen  by  the 
Gov.  with  (or  without)  senate  approval,  by  State 
Board  of  Education  or  by  popular  vote?  - 

2.  For  how  many  years  should  the  Commissioner's 

term  be?  - - - - - - 

3.  What  should  be  the  minimum  salary  for  the  Com- 
missioner? - - - - - - - 

4.  Should  choice  of  Comm,  be  limited  to  residents 

of  the  state?  -------  

5.  Should  a high  grade  expert  be  employed  as  director  of 
higher  education  and  teacher  training  to  assist  Comm. 

of  Educ.? Yes  No 

6.  Should  provision  be  made  for  regular  conferences 
of  the  heads  of  state  teachers  colleges,  the  Dean  of 

Univ.  College  of  Educ.  and  the  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation? .........  Yes  No 

7.  Should  the  curricula  for  teacher  training  in  state  teach- 

ers colleges  and  Univ.  College  of  Educ.  be  subject  to 
approval  by  the  State  Board  of  Education?  - - - Yes  No 

8.  Should  curricula  for  teacher  training  in  private  colleges 

within  the  state  be  subject  to  similar  approval?  - - Yes  No 

9.  Should  the  state  teachers  colleges  be  subject  to  financial 

control  by  the  dept,  of  administration  and  finance?  - Yes  No 

10.  Should  the  State  University  be  under  similar  financial 

control  by  the  dept,  of  administration  and  finance?  - Yes  No 

Other  Suggestions : 


Signature  

Date Address 

Please  return  this  in  the  self-addressed  envelope,  enclosed  herewith,  to 

Claude  W.  Street, 
509-W-121st  St., 

New  York  City 
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APPENDIX  B 
LIST  OF  JURORS 

A list  of  tiie  jurors  who  tilled  out  the  check  list  is  given  below. 

Alexander,  Carter.  Professor  of  Education,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University. 

Alger,  John  L.  President,  Rhode  island  College  of  Education,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Allen,  A.  I.  State  Superintendent  ot  Public  instruction,  Raleigh,  JN.  C. 

Bagley,  William  C.  Professor  of  Education,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University. 

buiciay,  i nomas  S.  Prolessor  ot  Political  Science,  Staniord  University,  Stanford, 
California. 

Bennett,  Pi.  G.  President,  Oklahoma  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College,  Still- 
water, Oklahoma. 

Brown,  J.  C.  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Pelham,  N.  Y.,  formerly  President,  State 
Teachers  College,  DeJValb,  Illinois. 

Buck,  Arthur  E.  Specialist  in  Government  Research,  261  Broadway  Ave.,  New 
fork  City. 

Buckingham,  B.  R.  Professor  of  Education,  Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Butcher,  Thomas  W.  President,  State  Teachers  College,  Emporia,  Kansas. 

Butterheld,  E.  W.  State  Commissioner  of  Education,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Cocking,  Walter  1).  Professor  of  School  Administration,  George  Peabody  College 
for  Teachers,  Nashville,  Tennessee. 

Coffman,  Lotus  D.  President,  University  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis. 

Cooper,  William  J.  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Conger,  Napoleon.  Director  of  Teacher  Training,  State  Department  of  Education, 
Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma. 

Cubberley,  Ellwood  P.  Dean,  School  of  Education,  Stanford  University,  Stanford, 
California. 

Dearborn,  Ned  Id.  Professor  of  Education,  New  York  University. 

Edwards,  1.  N.  Professor  of  Education,  University  of  Chicago. 

Engelhard!,  N.  L.  Professor  of  Education,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University. 

Evenden,  Edward  S.  Professor  of  Education,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University. 

Fair,  Eugene.  President,  State  Teachers  College,  Kirksville,  Missouri. 

Frasier,  Ceorge  W.  President,  State  Teachers  College,  Greeley,  Colo. 

Frazier,  Benjamin  W.  Specialist  in  Teacher  Training,  United  States  Office  of  Edu- 
cation, Washington,  D.  C. 

Gettell,  R.  G.  Professor  of  Political  Science,  University  of  California,  Berkeley, 
California. 

Guild,  F.  If.  Professor  of  Political  Science,  University  of  Kansas,  Lawrence,  Kansas. 

Hargreaves,  Richard  T.  President,  State  Normal  School,  Cheney,  Wash. 

Harmon,  A.  F.  State  Superintendent  of  Education,  Montgomery,  Alabama. 

Hill,  Clyde  M.  Professor  of  Secondary  Education,  Yale  University,  New  Haven, 
Connecticut. 

Holcombe,  Arthur  N.  Professor  of  Political  Science,  Harvard  University,  Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts. 

Horack,  Frank  E.  Professor  of  Political.  Science,  University  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City,  Iowa. 

Jones,  W.  C.  Director  of  Research,  State  Teachers  College,  Richmond,  Kentucky, 
replying  for  President  H.  L.  Donovan. 

Kelly,  Fred  J.  Chief,  Section  of  Colleges  and  Professional  Schools,  United  States 
Office  of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Kersey,  Vierling.  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Sacramento,  California. 

Klein,  Arthur  J.  Professor  of  Education,  Ohio  State  University,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Klonower,  L.  L.  Supervisor  of  Teacher  Training,  State  Department  of  Education, 
Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania. 

Latham,  0.  R.  President,  Iowa  State  Teachers  College,  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa. 

McConnell,  J.  M.  State  Commissioner  of  Education,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

McFarland,  George  A.  President,  State  Teachers  College,  Minot,  North  Dakota. 

McMullen,  Lynn  B.  President,  State  Teachers  College,  Billings,  Mont. 
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’'Magee,  H.  G.  Director  of  Teacher  Training,  State  Department  of  Education, 
Albany,  New  York. 

Marquis,  R.  L.  President,  North  Texas  State  Teachers  College,  Denton,  Texas. 

Maxey,  Chester  C.  Professor  of  Political  Science,  Whitman  College,  Walla  Walla, 
Washington. 

Maxwell,  Guy  E.  President,  State  Teachers  College,  Winona,  Minnesota. 

Meader,  James  L.  President,  Russell  Sage  College,  Troy,  New  York. 

Meredith,  Albert  R.  Prolessor  of  Education,  New  York  University. 

Morgan,  Walter  P.  President,  Western  Illinois  State  Teachers  College,  Macomb, 
Illinois. 

Morrison,  J.  Cayce.  Assistant  Commissioner  of  Education,  State  Department  of 
Education,  Albany,  New  York. 

Mort,  Paul  R.  Professor  of  Education  and  Director  of  the  School  of  Education, 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University. 

Munro,  William  B.  Professor  of  Political  Science,  Institute  of  Technology,  Pasa- 
dena, California. 

Myers,  Alonzo  F.  Professor  of  Education,  New  York  University. 

Ogg,  Fred  A.  Professor  of  Political  Science,  University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison, 
Wisconsin. 

‘O’Shea,  M.  V.  Professor  of  Education,  University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wisconsin. 

Parkinson,  B.  T.  Head  of  Division  of  Teacher  Training,  Certification  and  Elemen- 
tary Education,  State  Department  of  Education,  Montgomery,  Alabama. 

Pearce,  W.  H.  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Lansing,  Michigan. 

Peterson,  C.  P.  Professor  of  Political  Science,  University  of  Wyoming,  Laramie. 

Phelps,  C.  L.  President,  State  Teachers  College,  Santa  Barbara,  California. 

Phelps,  Shelton.  Director  of  Instruction,  George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers, 
Nashville,  Tennessee. 

Plenzke,  0.  H.  Assistant  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Madison, 
Wisconsin,  replying  for  State  Superintendent  John  Calahan. 

Ray,  P.  Orman.  Professor  of  Political  Science,  University  of  California,  Berkeley. 

Reed,  Thomas  H.  Professor  of  Political  Science,  University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor. 

Rosenlof,  G.  W.  Director  of  Secondary  Education  and  Teacher  Training,  State 
Department  of  Education,  Lincoln,  Nebraska. 

Rule,  James  N.  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Harrisburg,  Penn. 

Rutledge,  Sam  A.  Jamaica  Teachers  College,  Jamaica,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 

Russell,  Charles.  Principal,  State  Normal  School,  Westfield,  Mass. 

Sangren,  Paul  V.  Western  State  Teachers  College,  Kalamazoo,  Michigan,  replying 
for  President  D.  B.  Waldo. 

Sears,  J.  B.  Professor  of  Education,  Stanford  University,  Stanford,  California. 

Shackelford,  E.  M.  President,  State  Teachers  College,  Troy,  Alabama. 

Shepard,  Walter  J.  Professor  of  Political  Science,  Ohio  State  University,  Columbus. 

Sherrod,  Charles  C.  President,  East  Tennessee  State  Teachers  College,  Johnson 
City,  Tennessee. 

Showalter,  N.  D.  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Olympia,  Washington. 

Smith,  Payson.  State  Commissioner  of  Education,  Boston,  Mass. 

Smith,  Edward  C.  Professor  of  Political  Science,  New  York  University. 

Steele,  Robert  M.  President,  State  Teachers  College,  California,  Pennsylvania. 

Suhrie,  Ambrose  L.  Professor  of  Education,  New  York  University. 

Tigert,  John  J.  President,  University  of  Florida,  Gainesville. 

Vincent,  W.  D.  State  Commissioner  of  Education,  Boise,  Idaho. 

West,  Roscoe  E.  President,  State  Teachers  College,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Wright,  Robert  H.  President,  East  Carolina  Teachers  College,  Greenville,  N.  C. 

Young,  J.  S.  Professor  of  Political  Science,  University  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis, 
Minnesota. 

Young,  J.  T.  Professor  of  Public  Administration,  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia. 

Zook,  George  F.  President,  University  of  Akron,  Akron,  Ohio. 

•Deceased 
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